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MorE AND MORE BUSINESS HOUSES are using 
the telephone over states and over the na- 
tion as they formerly used it to nearby 
towns. A long distance call appeals to 
the busy buyer. It commands the ear of 
those who would hesitate to see the sales- 
man personally for fear needless time would 
be consumed. Long Distance calls are for the 
busy buyer or seller who must cut expense 
and make the most of time. 

The telephone is the economical, depend- 
able means with which almost any concern 
can reach any distance for business. There is 
hardly any limit to what the man can do who 


DAYS 
instead of 


five weeks 


ONE OF THE TRAVELING SALESMEN 
for a large Milwaukee dry goods 
house was suddenly forced to cancel 
his regular trip because of a broken 
leg. In the emergency he decided 
to try Long Distance. From his sick- 
room he covered in five days by tele- 
phone the same territory that nor- 
mally required five or six weeks of 
traveling. On checking up he 
found he had gathered in by Long 
Distance 90% of his usual business! 
travels by telephone. His hours go further. 
Every day, just as in an emergency, the 
telephone on your desk will reach distant 
cities and states as surely and effectively as 
it connects you with the other side of town. 
What far-away man or concern would you 


like to call now? You'll be surprised how 
tthe 10 WHE COM. 6 ww ss Number, please? 
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“‘and the 


orders they are 
clinching”’ 


Frederick F. Ingram Co. 


Users of Pyramid Sales Portfolios have 
expressed their enthusiasm over its 
ability as an attention getter, to hold 
interest and get the name on the dotted 
line. Salesmen naturally like to carry 
a Pyramid because of its effectiveness, 
as well as the time it saves. Read 
what Mr. F. F. Ingram writes about 
his “Pyramids.” 
“Judging from the impressions that 
the Pyramid Sales Portfolios are 
making on the trade and the or- 
ders they are clinching as reported 
by the men, we are sure they will 
be a great aid in pushing our story 
across and making it stick.” 
In the Pyramid line you have a style 
and size to fit your every need — built 
of quality materials and at a price well 
within your appropriation. May we 
send you our 16-page book illustrating 
the complete Pyramid line? 
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*“Ask the Man Who Uses One’’ 


The side opening Pyramid, pictured above, 

is only one of seven different models; 

there’s a Pyramid to fit every purse and 
every need. 


Michigan 
Book Binding Company 
1036 Beaubien St., Detroit, Michigan 


Factories 


Detroit, Michigan Walkerville, Ontario 
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C. W. Toms, one of the vice presidents 
of the Liggett & Myers Tobacco Company, 
was recently elected to the presidency of 


‘the concern. Mr. Toms succeeds C. C. 


DuLa, who resigned to become a member 
of the board. 


LEONARD W. SMITH, for many years as- 
sociated with William Feather in publish- 
ing The Mail Bag, recently sold his rights 
to JoHN Howie Wricut of New York 
City, publisher of Postage. Mr. Smith 
will go into the direct mail advertising 
business on his own account and will 
shortly open an office in Cleveland. 


JEFFERSON J. CAGNEY, formerly man- 
ager of the General Engineering & Man- 
agement Corporation, New York, has been 
elected president of the Utilities Capital 
Company, Inc., a new finance and man- 
agement corporation with offices in New 
York. Mr. Cagney has been associated 
with the electrical industry since 1898. 


CHARLES E, SHEARER, for several years 
advertising manager for the Industrial 
Works, Bay City, Michigan, has resigned. 
No announcement has been made as to 
his future connection. 


K. J. T. EkspLaw has been appointed 
vice president of the Frank B. White 
Company, agricultural advertising agency 
of Chicago. Professor Ekblaw has been 
engaged for many years in technical ag- 
ricultural engineering work, specializing 
in editorial and advertising promotion. 


Hat T. Boutpen has been elected man- 
ager of the Commercial Car Division of 
the Pierce-Arrow Motor Car Company, 
Buffalo, New York. Prior to organizing 
the Boulden-Whittaker Company, Inc., 
New York, the presidency of which he re- 
cently resigned to assume his new posi- 
tion, Mr. Boulden was, for eight years, 
vice president in charge of sales, service 
and advertising of the Selden Truck Cor- 
poration of Rochester, New York. 

Don F. WHITTAKER has been elected 
president of the Boulden-Whittaker Com- 
pany, to succeed Mr. Boulden. Mr. Whit- 
taker was formerly vice president. 


Ws. A. LoreNnzeEN has been appointed 
assistant business manager of Motion Pic- 
ture Publications, publishers of Motion 
Picture Magazine and Motion Picture 
Classic. Mr. Lorenzen was associated 
with the People’s Home Journal for thir- 
teen years. 


Donato M. WricuHT recently joined the 
copy staff of Joseph Richards Company, 
Inc., New York City. He was formerly 
with N. W. Ayer and Son. 
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Courtesy The Pullman Company. 


G. W. FREEMAN has been elected to the 
board of directors of Griffin, Johnson & 
Mann, Inc., New York advertising agents, 
Mr. Freeman was formerly with Doremus 
&.Company and previous to that was for 
nine years copy chief of Corday & Gross, 
Cleveland. 


C. E. Goucu, formerly Chicago city 
sales manager for the Selz Shoe Factories, 
has been appointed manager of the South- 
western Division for that Company. Mr. 
Gough has been with the Selz Company 
for ten years. 


Roy C. Hotwiss, who has been assistant 
general manager of The News, New 
York’s picture newspaper, for the past six 
years, has been appointed general man- 
ager. Mr. Holliss, for ten years prior to 
his connection with The News, served as 
Eastern representative of the Chicago 
Tribune, in charge of the New York office. 

He succeeds W. H. Fietp as general 
manager, although Mr. Field is still with 
The News as second vice president and a 
director of the News Syndicate Company. 


GeorcE O. Baker, formerly art director 
of Lord & Thomas, has joined the Quin- 
lan Company, Chicago advertising agency, 
as director of art. 


Another addition to the Quinlan Com- 
pany is that of S. S. Dory as vice presi- 
dent. Mr. Doty was formerly sales man- 
ager of The Neely Company of Chicago. 


At a meeting of the directors of Joseph 
Richards Company, Inc., New York ad- 
vertising agency, Roperr M. NeEwcomB 
was elected vice president and WILLARD 
FAIRCHILD, secretary. Both men were also 
elected to the board of directors. 


BrapLey Norton, formerly advertising 
manager of the Gazette, Niagara Falls, 
New York, has been appointed national 
advertising manager of the Buffalo Eve- 
ning News. 


JosepH E. BLoom, formerly manager of 
the plans and research department of the 
American Weekly, has been appointed 
general manager of the Blow Company, 
Inc., New York advertising agency. 


GENERAL J. Lestie Kincar, president 
of the American Hotels Corporation, was 
elected a director of the Union Interna- 
tionale Hoteliere at the fifty-second gen- 
eral convention of the association held 
October 12 in Rome, Italy. Nits TRULSSON 
of Stockholm, Sweden, is president of the 
association, which consists of hotelmen all 
over the world. 
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Dealer Meetings 


N THE night of 
() Monday, October 

3, I went into the 
drug store in the Aztec 
Theatre, in San Antonio, 
Texas, and asked for a 
certain tooth brush. The 
salesman said, “I’m sorry 
we haven’t that brand. 
Did you ever try a Dr. 
West’s tooth brush? We think it 
is the best brush made.” And 
then he pointed to a display 
stand, on which was mounted a 
tuft of bristles from the brush. 
“You see, this brush is made so 
it polishes as’ well. as cleans the 
teeth.” 


An Unusual Clerk 


I bought a Dr. West’s tooth 
brush, and went away singing the 
praises of that druggist. I won- 
dered who trained this store sales- 
man. I knew that such sales- 
manship in a retail drug store was 
not common, and when I returned 
to Chicago I went to see D. G. 
Chatard, sales manager of The 
Western Company, and asked 
him how it came about. 

Mr. Chatard stated that The 
Western Company had realized, 
since the time it started in busi- 
hess, that it had to offer a defi- 
nite, concrete plan to both the 
wholesaler and retailer, by which 
they could move the company’s 
products on to the consumer. It 
was realized that no sale was ever 
an actual sale until the time the 
article reached the hands of the 
satisfied customer. This, in my 
éstimation, is the reason why The 
Western Company has put so 
much stress on clerk cooperation 
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The Foundation of the Western Com- 


pany’s Sales Plan 


An interview by a member of the Dartnell 


Editorial Staff with 
D. G. CHATARD 


Sales Manager, The Western Company, Chicago 


and planned selling, made appli- 
cable to the retail business, re- 
gardless of the size of the store. 
The Western Company recently 

published a small book which has 
been distributed generally to re- 
tailers, entitled “Planned Selling,” 
in which is told, in a very few 
words, the entire story of aggres- 
sive and profitable retail mer- 
chandising. The four cardinal 
principles of planned selling 
which are pointed out are: 

1 — Publicity 

2— Window Displays 

3— Counter Displays 

4— Personal Selling 
In the estimation of The Western 
Company the problem of personal 
selling is most important. 


“Four Out of Five” 


It is explained that by public- 
ity the company means that a 
competitive product, on sale in a 
drug store, should be advertised 
to at least three out of five homes 
in America. Dr. West’s tooth 
brushes are actually advertised to 
four out of five homes in America. 
Dr. _West’s tooth brushes are 
among the first twenty-five na- 
tionally advertised drug store 
products. 

The company frankly says in 
its booklet that items selected for 
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planned selling should 
be items that enjoy a 
large consumer friend- 
ship, and that each item 
selected should carry a 
fair profit. Dr. West’s 
tooth brushes show the 
retailer an average profit 
of 40 per cent against a 
cost of operation that 
averages 27 per cent. 

The advertising and profit be- 
ing taken care of, the company 
then built the greatest window 
display it has ever turned out, 
backed up by an effective counter 
display showing a tuft of bristles 
from a Dr. West’s tooth brush. 
With this much accomplished, it 
began testing the possibilities for 
planned selling. Nothing was 
left to guess work or theory; the 
plan was put into actual use in 
drug stores. 


One Store’s Test 


For the purpose of this article 
it is sufficient to show what hap- 
pened in the store of Arthur 
Haas, who operates The Emmert 
Drug Company, of Freeport, IIli- 
nois. Mr. Haas was induced to 
make a test to ascertain: 

1. If the customers were con- 
scious of Dr. West’s tooth brush 
advertising. 

2. If they were interested in 
the purchase of new brushes. 

3. If they would .respond to 
suggestive selling. 

He ordered a good supply of 
window display material and 
trimmed his -window properly. 
He arranged for a prominent 
space on the counter for Dr. 
West’s tooth brush cabinet. Then 
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he used a small amount of local 
newspaper advertising to tie up 
his store display with the national 
advertising. 

He then set the period between 
April 1 and April 30 for his test 
campaign. He called a meeting 
of the six salesmen in his store 
and explained to them the seven 
important reasons that should 
make a customer want to buy a 
Dr. West’s tooth brush. He of- 
fered, during the period, a com- 
mission of five cents for each 
brush sold. 


During the thirty day period, © 


the salesmen in The Emmert 
Drug Company of Freeport, Illi- 
nois, sold 1,260 brushes, or 105 
dozen, as contrasted with a nor- 
mal sale of approximately 12 
dozen. His six salesmen were 
given a quota of two brushes a 
day; they actually sold an aver- 
age of seven brushes a day over 
the thirty-day period. 


Planned Selling 


HILE this thirty-day drive 

was in progress, a decided 
increase in the sale of companion 
items to Dr. West’s tooth brush 
was noticed. 

The results obtained in the 
Freeport store, where the test was 
made, proved to The Western 
Company that it was on the right 
track. Furthermore it was con- 
vinced that the simplification of 
stocks and the increase of turn- 
over hinged almost entirely on the 
matter of planned selling. Around 
this idea it built the campaign 
which is now running and which 
is the most successful the com- 
pany has ever staged. 

However, the company was not 
content to stop at getting up a 
good plan and then waiting for 
the druggists to find out about it 
and put it into operation of their 
own accord. Nobody realized 
more than the officials of The 
Western Company, the fact that 
a druggist cannot maintain even 
a smooth functioning planned 
selling campaign indefinitely, un- 
less the salesmen are given some 
incentive to push the items which 
the druggist himself wants 
pushed. To take care of this im- 
portant phase of the campaign, 
the company has prepared a 
special bonus system which en- 
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ables the druggists’ salesmen to 
receive a bonus for selling Dr. 
West’s tooth brushes, and gives 
them an opportunity to also earn 
a special bonus. This plan was 
worked out so carefully that it 
has met with no objections, either 
from the jobbers, the druggists 
themselves, or from any other 
source, 

For the past six years The 
Western Company has held meet- 
ings of druggists all over the 
country. More than 30,000 drug- 
gists have met and listened to 
addresses made by salesmen of 
the company, and, from this long 
experience in holding retailer 
meetings, Mr. Chatard said: 
“Holding a meeting of druggists, 
even for a line like ours, which is 
but a small percentage of the 
druggists’ entire stock, is easy — 
provided the men who hold the 
meetings and the men who ad- 
dress the druggists, really have a 
message to deliver.” 

The Western Company sells its 
product to about ninety carefully 
selected wholesale druggists who 
push the Western lines aggres- 
sively. When it has a real story 
to tell, it does not hesitate to ask 
the jobber to get his men behind 
a movement to hold a meeting of 
the retail druggists in any town. 


Results of One Meeting 


HE skilled salesmanship dis- 

played by the drug salesman 
in an earlier part of this article 
was, doubtless, the result of a 
meeting of retail druggists and 
their salesmen, which was held in 
the Gunter Hotel, San Antonio, in 
September of this year. It was 
probably at this meeting that the 
drug salesman who waited on the 
writer got the information and 
inspiration which enabled him to 
sell me (and beyond question, 
many others) a Dr. West’s tooth 
brush. 

When one of the company’s 
salesmen goes into a town and 
feels that it would be profitable 
for all concerned to hold a meet- 
ing of retail druggists, he ap- 
proaches the jobber and enlists 
the cooperation of the jobbers’ 
salesmen in getting the retail 
merchants out to attend the meet- 
ing. Meetings are usually held 
in a hotel and a luncheon or din- 
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ner is served, with the compli- 
ments of the jobber or the 
company. 

Every salesman for the com- 
pany is fully trained to deliver 
interesting and helpful talks to 
the druggists who assemble. 

The salesmen are equipped with 
stereoptican slides, which are 
thrown on a screen to bring out 
the outstanding features of the 
talks. These slides are a great 
help in impressing the facts on 
the minds of the merchants, 

The following copy appears on 


one of the slides: 


RESULTS OF SIMPLIFIED PRACTICE IN 
OPERATION OF A TYPICAL RETAIL 


DRUG STORE 
INCREASED 
Turnover 10% 
Volume of Business. 43% 
Wages — Rates. 100% 
DECREASED 
Investment 14% 
Inventory Time 67% 
Inventory Cost 56% 
Personnel 58% 
Payroll cost dropped from..20% to 11% of sales 
Rent decreased from...............l14% to 7% of sales 
COMPARISON OF AVERAGE STOCK 
TURNOVER 
Drug Stores (Chain) 12.0 times 
Drug Stores (Individual) ccc 2.3 times 


Working Up a Crowd 


HE company’s entire mer- 

chandising campaign is care- 
fully outlined and the method of 
operating a planned selling cam- 
paign in a drug store is detailed 
and thoroughly explained by the 
company’s salesmen who address 
the meetings. 

In their efforts to get the re- 
tailers out to the meetings, no 
secret is made of the fact that the 
company expects to talk about its 
own products, but the idea that 
the company has some new facts 
on retailing to turn over to the 
druggists is stressed by the sales- 
men who request the druggists’ 
presence at the various gather- 
ings. 

Because the druggists know 
that the company is going to use 
the meeting partially for its own 
purposes, they have never, on 
any occasion, objected to a short 
sales talk about The Western 
Company and its products. As 
a matter of fact they are glad to 
get the information, and most of 
them go back to their stores and 
make the best possible use of it. 

Many of them, after they have 
tried the planned selling cam- 
paign of The Western Companys 
products, have tried the same 
campaign on other products, and 


(Continued on page 803) 
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The Phoenix Hosiery 
Company promotes 
each new display 
through special four 
page direct mail 
piece, which includes 
a post card to make 
it easy for dealers 
to request the ma- 
terial. 


How Phoenix Hosiery Competes 
with Private Brands 


ECENTLY I vis- 
R ited a reasonably 
large department 
store on the Pacific 
Coast which is well- 
known among the trade 
for its ignoring of na- 
tionally advertised lines 
of merchandise, in favor of its own 
private brands. As the general 
manager of this store showed me 
through some of his outstanding 
departments, we came to the hos- 
lery section. Here a mildly start- 
ling arrangement greeted me. 
Right in the midst of all the 
Store’s pet private names was a 
brilliant Phoenix hosiery display ; 
and not only a display, but a com- 
plete Phoenix department in the 
middle of the hosiery department 
itself, 

“Why is this?’ I asked the 
Manager, pointing to the advertis- 
Ing oasis. 

He laughed. 


“Phoenix is here, 
and here 


strong, because we 
SALE § 
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Problems 
By RUEL McDANIEL 


simply can’t afford to be without 
it. Phoenix by any other name 
wouldn’t be as good, either!” 

It was not primarily because of 
the company’s national advertis- 
ing that he featured the line by 
name, he assured me, though he 
admitted that the advertising did 
bring in business; but there were 
other well-known lines he could 
have in the store in place of pri- 
vate brands, for that matter. No, 
it was not merely forced demand. 
It was the Phoenix Hosiery Com- 
pany’s plan of making the depart- 
ment make money. 

When I reached Milwaukee 
some weeks later I went around 
to the Phoenix plant, mentioned 
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This Manufacturer Relieves Its Dealers 
of Buying and Stock Maintenance 


2 


the incident, and asked 
for further information. 
Fred Zillman outlined 
the company’s simple, 
yet highly effective plan 
of cooperation that has 
been unusually success- 
ful in overcoming the 
private brand problem, even in 
old, long-established stores, which 
maintain that their reputation for 
fair merchandising shadows any 
sort of consumer demand created 
by national advertising. 

“Of course we use the same 
arguments employed by other na- 
tional advertisers,” says Mr. Zill- 
man, “pointing out the value of 
consumer demand created through 
our consistent advertising; and 
the ease with which well-known 
lines for which a demand has been 
created will sell in comparison 
to unknown brands. But we do 
not stop here. Our plan aims to 
make the merchant see that he 
(Continued on page 796) 
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The Land of New Sales Promise— 
The Lower Rio Grande Valley 


LMOST every- 
Aves has heard 
of the lower Rio 


Grande Valley. Most 

of us have heard it 
described in glowing 
terms. We have heard 

it called the Magic 
Valley. Then again we have 
heard it described as a place 
where land sharks take drug 
clerks, office men, and ignor- 
ant farmers to sell them land 
at prices far beyond the 
worth of the land. We have 
heard men say that the land 
sharks capitalize the age-old 
ambition of man to own a 
piece of the soil and wring 
a competence from it — that 
they capitalize this ambition 
so cleverly that it far out- 
runs common sense. 


The Truth About Farming 


Unfortunately too much 
of the publicity which has 
come out of the Lower Rio 
Grande Valley — that south- 
ernmost tip of Texas, con- 
sisting of Starr, Hidalgo, 
Cameron and Willacy coun- 
ties—has been of the “we’ve 
got the greatest country on 
God’s green earth” variety. 

Then there is the other 
type of publicity telling of 
poor farmers who have suf- 
fered from failure, freezes, 
and fallen prices, who have 
forsaken the magic valley 
only to return broken and 
discouraged to the land from 
whence they came. 

SALES MANAGEMENT mag- 
azine sent me to the valley 
to see if there was not some 
middle ground — some basis 
for the wild claims of the 
valley enthusiasts, and perhaps 
some basis for the wilder claims 
of the valley pessimists. I found 
both. Just how the unfavorable 
publicity originates is best illus- 
trated by the experience of a man 
from Montana who had two acres 
in carrots and beets. He had 
never farmed anywhere in his pre- 
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(Below) Mexicans gather- 
ing carrots in the Lower 
Rio Grande Valley. 


By EUGENE WHITMORE 


(Above) Palm trees ac- 
centuate the semi-tropical 
atmosphere of San Benito. 


(Right) The Casa De 
Palms, McAllen’s leading 


hotel. 


vious experience. When the time 
came to sell his crop of carrots 
and beets, prices were low — sev- 
enty-five cents a hundred 
bunches, to tell the truth. The 
amateur farmer was discouraged 
and disgruntled. “TI’li plow them 
under and let them rot before I'll 
sell them for such a price. The 


.A Dartnell Reporter Goes All the Way — “amn_ robbing com. 
to Mexico to Study the Possibilities of a 
Rapidly Developing Market 


mission agents won’t 
gyp me like that,” he 
complained bitterly. 
But it happened that 
his brother was a 
salesman. His brother 
advised him to sell] 
them at any price, rather 
than turn them under and 
see them rot. 


One Man’s Experience 


His brother found a man 
who contracted to pull the 
crop, sort the plants, bunch 
them, and haul them ten 
miles to town for twenty-five 
cents a hundred bunches 
leaving the farmer fifty cents 
a hundred bunches profit. 
The farmer got more than 
$350 out of those two acres 
of carrots and beets. 

Without a salesman’s ad- 
vice this farmer would have 
been ready to quit farming 
in the valley. He would 
have gone away bitter, sore, 
discouraged and _ resentful. 
As it is, he is still in the val- 
ley and making money every 
year. It is from such men 
that unfavorable reports 
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emanate. When you hear a tale 
of woe from the lower Rio 
Grande Valley, ask yourself if it 
doesn’t come from a man who 
would rather plow up his crops 
and let them rot than to sell at 
prices below his idea of the worth 
of the product. 

3ut we came to the 
valley to report to our 
readers the market pos- 


(Below) Just a little Mex- 


ican atmosphere. 
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sibilities. Everything is being 
sold in the valley. Building is 
going ahead at a rapid pace. 
Edinburg, at the northwest end 
of the valley, was a village of 800 
souls three years ago. 
The enthusiasts claim 
7,000 population today, 
and the town looks as 
though it had every bit 
of that. Two years ago 
it had two brick build- 
ings. There are more 
than a hundred now. 
San Benito, Harlin- 
gen, Mission, Mercedes, 
Donna and Brownsville 
are all growing rapidly. 
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New hotels of a type heretofore 
unknown in the valley, have re- 
cently been built in Brownsville, 
San Benito and Edinburg. The 
hotel at Brownsville has 175 
rooms and it cost nearly half a 
million dollars. It is perhaps the 
largest hotel in the valley, and 


is less than a year 
old. 

Some idea of the 
way the towns are 
building is shown 
by these figures 
from Edinburg; in 
the past year—Sep- 
tember, 1926, to September, 1927, 
building permits totalled $4,084,- 
000. Some of the enterprises now 
under construction (this writer 
saw them) are a $300,000 hos- 
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A main canal of one of the irrigation 
systems. It irrigates 40,000 acres near 
Edinburg. Some of these canals are now 
being lined with concrete. 


(Above) Citrus fruit grown 
in the valley. 


(Left) Faculty Club, Edin- 
burg High School. The 
school buildings and this 
club represent an invest- 
ment of $2,700,000. The 
Edinburg School district is 
the largest in the world, 


covering 600,000 acres, and caring for 3,500 students. Twenty 
busses are owned and operated-by the school district. 


pital, three school buildings, and 
400 homes. In addition to this, 
the Southern Pacific railroad is 
building a round house and shops, 
and a cold storage plant at Edin- 
burg which will enable the farm- 
ers to hold fruit and vegetable 
crops for better prices and im- 
proved market conditions. 
Edinburg is typical of the 
growth of the valley towns. One 
bank at Edinburg has seen its de- 
posits grow from $466,582 in 
December, 1921, to 
$735,107 a year later, to 
$1,112,166 in Decem- 
ber, 1923, on up to 
$2,129,449 in June, 
1927. It is nothing un- 
common for the banks 
in the older towns of 
other parts of Texas to 
have shown a loss in 
deposits, yet this little 
town’s bank has multi- 
plied its deposits by 
five in six years. 
Where has all this 
money for _ buildings 
come from? That’s a 
natural question and 
one wonders if such 
building in such a new 
and undeveloped coun- 
try isn’t of the mush- 
room variety. But when 
you ride into the coun- 
try and talk with the 
farmers, you soon see 
why the building pro- 
gram is a .permanent 
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one, why the country can support 
it and why the entire valley is en- 
tering upon an even greater 
period of expansion. 

Let me tell you about farmer 
Kenyon of Hidalgo county. He 
is a tomato specialist. He grows 
two crops a year, and has fol- 
lowed this practice since he came 


Raw, rough land, un- 
touched by axe, plow or 
grubbing hoe. From $30 
to $50 an acre puts this 
land in condition for 
planting vegetables, or 
setting out citrus trees. 


to the valley in 1919 
from Oklahoma. A 
box of tomatoes is 
called a lug. From 
his spring crops he 
averages 300 thirty- 
pound lugs of toma- 
toes an acre; from his 
fall crops he averages 
100 to 200 lugs an 
acre, and he receives 
from $1.50 to $1.75 a lug. He 
has twelve acres in tomatoes, 
which bring a minimum of $7,200 
a year, using his figure of 300 
lugs for spring and the minimum 
figure of 100 lugs for the fall crop, 
and the minimum price of $1.50 a 
lug for both crops. He actually 
gets higher prices as a rule. 

In addition to his twelve acres 
of tomatoes, Farmer Kenyon has, 
this year, 14 acres in beans, 6 
acres in peppers, 5 acres in egg 
plants, and 4 acres in cabbage. 
For this land he paid $300 an acre 
in 1918. I asked if he would take 
twice that for it now. He laughed 
at me, and started to walk away. 


citrus. 


Just across the road from the 
place pictured above, the land 
has been cleared and set in 
The little tree was set 
out in March, 1927. 


Another farmer, Charles J. 
Volz, who lives near Mission, 
Texas, gave me his story. Mr. 
Volz and his wife are real pio- 
neers. They came to Mission in 
1908, before the railroad was built, 
and before there was a permanent 
building in town. His home was 
the second built in or near Mis- 
sion. The en- 
tire country 
was rough land, 
covered with a 
semi - tropical 
growth of un- 
derbrush, chap- 
peral and mes- 
quite trees. He 
paid $100 an 
acre for the 
west forty acres 
of his farm, and 


$250 an acre for 
the east forty 
acres. He has 
refused several 
bonafide offers 
of $1,000 an 
acre for this 
same land. 

Mr. Volz has a beautiful home 
surrounded by tall palm trees and 
flowers. It is one of the prettiest 
places to live this writer ever saw 
anywhere. He has forty acres in 
citrus, thirty of which are in com- 
mercially profitable grapefruit 
trees. He has received as high as 
$1,000 an acre income from his 
older citrus orchards. He em- 
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ploys two men and owns a trac- 
tor, sprayer, a variety of farm 
tools and a Franklin car for his 
own use. He spent $18 an acre 
for fertilizer last year and figures 
that it added $300 an acre to the 
income from his orchards. 

Mr. Volz came from Ohio to 
Texas, to enable his _ invalid 
father to enjoy the semi-tropical 
climates. After a short stay in 
Texas he went back to Ohio and 
returned with a bride. Mrs. Volz 
was one of the first white women 
in the lower Rio Grande Valley, 
and although she doesn’t look 
over thirty years old, she is as 
much a real pioneer as the women 
who trailed across the continent 
in covered wagons. Riding 
through the towns along the 
paved highways of the valleys, 

one can scarcely believe that the 

pioneers of this part of Texas 
are almost all still young and 
spry. But that is what makes 
this section such a good market. 

The farmers, the business men 

and the men in commercial en- 

terprises such as packing, citrus 


The orchard below gives you an idea 
of how the land shown in the center 
picture will look a few years hence. 


shipping and building, are all 
eager for new ideas, new equip- 
ment and better methods. The 
lower Rio Grande Valley is as 
much a salesman’s paradise as a 
farmer’s paradise. 

In order to understand what is 
behind the valley —these four 
counties of Texas—one must 
study its history and development. 

(Continued on page 778) 
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Campaigns that Might Be Launched 
in Industrial Markets 


OT every manu- 
facturer who has 
a product used 


extensively by the gen- 
eral public realizes that 
this same product, with 
perhaps certain refine- 
ments and_ specialized 
modifications, is capable 
of profitable penetration 
into industrial markets. 
Content with single unit 
sales to the masses of 
the general buying pub- 
lic, scattered over a wide territory, 
it is often difficult to realize and 
properly picture the concentrated 
buying of industry, where single 
unit sales are replaced by large 
quantity buying—fewer unit 
sales but greater sales volume per 
unit. 

To visualize this picture as it 
actually exists requires a new 
viewpoint toward markets, types 
of buyers, prospect lists, the sales 
organization, territorial plan, per- 
sonnel, publication advertising, 
manufacturers’ literature, special 
promotion and_ buyer-interest 
keynote. Many old and _half- 
formed conceptions will fall by 
the wayside, if the analysis is 
thorough, but in the end one may 
often find buried treasure, uncov- 


-ered because of the courage dis- 


played in locating and digging. 
Building an Industrial Campaign 


In this series of articles there- 
fore, of which this is the first, we 
propose to select certain products 
of recognized general consump- 
tion which also have an industrial 
application, and build around 
them an industrial sales and ad- 
Vertising campaign, the character 
ot which will be determined 
through proper market studies 
and the working out of certain 
logical and basic principles. These 
campaigns, as they unfold, will be 
Imaginary, but will be developed, 
Step by step, into an orderly plan. 
_ Fifty years ago a prominent 
industrial paper editor wrote: 
The full sunshine of business 
Prosperity will show a develop- 
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1. Brushes and Cleaning Implements 


Beginning a Series of Articles on the 
Neglected Opportunities for Increasing 
Sales Volume to the ‘‘Smoke Stack’’ 


Trade 


By R. BIGELOW LOCKWOOD 


ment of American machinery 
such as the world has never be- 
fore witnessed.” 

Little did that editor dream 
how amazing the development 


pat managers who have depended 
upon general channels of distribution 
for volume are wondering where they will 
find next year’s sales increase. The an- 
swer for many lies in expanding their 
sales to what is generally known as “in- 
dustry,” more commonly, though. inaccur- 
ately, called the ‘‘smoke stack” trade. 
Here is a market of tremendous buying 
power, easily accessible from a sales stand- 
point, the surface of which has only been 
scratched. 

We have arranged with a man who has 
spent a life time in counselling sales man- 
agers concerning the best procedure to 
follow in quickly getting this industrial 
business, to tell you how he would go 
about selling certain generally used prod- 
ucts to industry. You may not wholly 
agree with his ideas, but we are sure you 
will find them interesting. 

Even though you may not sell brushes, 
or ladders, or oil cans, or any of the 
things that will be covered in these ar- 
ticles, they will be none the less helpful 
to you, because the same fundamentals 
which sell brushes will prove equally 
successful in selling the things that you 
have for sale. 


would be. Little did he know 
how profoundly machinery and 
equipment would _ transform 
American life in the next half a 
century. Little did he realize 
how far mechanical genius would 
leap into the future and to what 
extent manufacturers of such 
equipment would capitalize on 
this advancement, in a business 
way. 
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In these fifty years 
have come the phono- 
graph, the gas engine, 
the incandescent lamps, 
the electric railway, the 
typesetting machine, the 
automobile, the airplane, 
the motion picture and 
the radio. The electric 
light has made the cen- 
tral station possible, and 
the central station— 
that throbbing heart of 
energy —has made the 
modern city possible. Industry 
has expanded by leaps and 
bounds; a giant awakened. Tre- 
mendous plants have grown up. 
Industrial communities have ex- 
panded into busy cities. The 
buying power of industry has in- 
creased to an extent that reads 
almost like fiction — for the needs 
of industry must be supplied. 

A brief study of the market 
rating figures of the Manufactur- 
ing Industries alone (not includ- 
ing mines and utilities) will serve 
to give some idea of this growth. 


American Industry 


Based on the United States 
Census of Manufacturers (1923) 
there are approximately 196,309 
manufacturing establishments 
among the process, metal work- 
ing, textile, lumber and miscel- 
laneous industries. These em- 
ploy a total of 8,778,156 wage 
earners. Their total value of 
products amounts to $60,555,998,- 
200. Cost of materials entering 
into finished products, fuel, rent 
of power and heat, mill supplies 
and containers sold with goods, 
are represented by the sum of 
$34,705,697,749. These industries 
alone develop 33,094,228 primary 
horse power, and consume 241,- 
156,938 short tons of coal. Add 
to these figures those that might 
be added from utilities and mines, 
and you have a bird’s-eye view of 
the scope of the industrial market 
into which you are asked to fol- 
low the writer along the trail of 
mapping out sales and advertis- 
ing campaigns to reach it. 
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Working Form for Market Determination 


The manufacturer who is planning a sales approach to industrial markets can build a simple working 
map of possible industrial outlets with the help of this form. A vertical column is assigned 
to each product, and the market rating is entered by some simple coloring 
scheme, such as red for primary and blue for secondary markets. 
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Judged by the number of pos- 
sible buying units embraced in 
the general field, the total of 
196,309 manufacturing establish- 
ments may appear small in com- 
parison. It should be recognized, 
however, that 28,000 of these es- 
tablishments buy over 85 per cent 
of the industrial products sold. 
Independent thinking is concen- 
trated within this selected group; 
the remainder being for the most 
part willing to accept the say so 
of dealers. 

In passing, let us consider the 
single industry of coal mining, 
not touched in the above; the 
world’s third largest basic indus- 
try that spends more than $400,- 
000,000 annually for materials, 
supplies and equipment. 


A Typical Campaign 


CCORDINGto Floyd Parsons, 
noted coal mining authority: 
“We have 3,500 billion tons of 
coal in the United States; an 
enormous supply that would make 
a cube nearly nine miles long, 
nine miles wide and nine miles 
high. Of this huge mass we have 
mined and consumed an amount 
no greater than would be con- 
tained in a 350-foot slice from the 
top of the cube. In other words, 
we have used up only 2 per cent 
of our coal, but unfortunately this 
2 per cent has comprised one- 
third of all our so-called good 
coal.” 

This condition means just this. 
Coal mining is no longer a simple 
task, and the beds that were easy 
to get at and work are rapidly 
being depleted. Thus we are in 
that age of business where the 
exercise of engineering skill and 
managerial efficiency is essential 
to success, not only in coal min- 
ing, but in other industrial fields 
as well. 

 *.s 

Blank and Company is an im- 
aginary concern manufacturing a 
complete line of brushes used for 
cleaning and painting. 

This concern was founded fifty 
years ago by Hiram J. Blank, 
Whose picture hangs in the board 
of directors room. Hiram started 
ina small way, doing a local busi- 
ness, and built up a reputation 
'or making good brushes. If he 
lailed to bequeath progressiveness 
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to the younger members of the 
Blank family, he at least left the 
legacy of a superior product, hon- 
estly made. The business ex- 
panded rapidly under more 
ambitious management and, in 
time, the dream was realized of 
making the Blank brush known 
in every home and to every house- 
wife. National publications were 
used to carry the message into far 
hamlets, and Blank salesmen 
covered every home and sold Mrs. 
Jones and Mrs. Brown special 
brushes to clean radiators, sinks 
and the baby’s milk bottle. 

Just outside the door awaited 
industry; a tremendous user of 
brushes and cleaning implements. 
In machine shops throughout the 
country work benches were wait- 
ing to be properly cleaned by a 
brush designed especially for this 
purpose. Steel chips were await- 
ing the brush designed to reach 
into peculiar corners and sweep 
them out. Floors of factories re- 
quired cleaning. Car barns, in 
the electric railway industry, 
needed special brushes for clean- 
ing motive equipment and track. 


Brush Problems in Industry 
EXTILE mills had brush 


problems. In mines, power 
plants, manufacturing establish- 
ments, mills and foundries, the 
need for brushes designed espe- 
cially to suit industrial require- 
ments was real and vital. Brooms 
and brushes of some sort were 
used, of course, but throughout in- 
dustry in general no real effort had 
yet been made to secure proper 
recognition for a brush on a basis 
that would lift it out of its class 
and place it on the same par for 
consideration as a tool of produc- 
tion. Industry considered a brush 
just “a brush”; a necessary evil 
that must be purchased in large 
quantities and which was _ ex- 
pected to wear out rapidly — for 
industrial brush service is severe; 
far more so than in household use. 
This was the situation when 
our imaginary board of directors 
decided to look into industrial 
markets as an outlet for business 
expansion. Assuming that they 
agreed to go into the matter very 
thoroughly, we may conclude that 
the following steps were taken. 
As a preliminary, four princi- 
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ples of industrial marketing were 
laid out and studied. These 
principles were — 


1. Market Determination. A clean-cut 
job of selecting and rating the worth-while 
markets according to potential volume. 

2. Buying Habits. With the most 
profitable markets selected, their buying 
habits were carefully studied to ascertain 
which men controlled the buying and how 
they bought. 

3. Channels of Approach. The ap- 
proach to buyers in each market was de- 
termined from the standpoint of the chan- 
nels where they naturally looked for 
information on equipment, materials and 
supplies. 

4. Sales Appeal. Sales appeals were 
developed that tied the product directly to 
the self-interest ot the buyer in each 
market. 


A Building Plan 


N application, these four prin- 

ciples were broken down into 
ten simple steps as a workable 
and orderly method of building. 
The steps are as follows — 


1. Markets. 

Operations: Select and rate the worth- 
while markets according to their practical 
potential yield. 

2. Types of Buyers. 

Operation: Select the men who control 
the buying in each market, isolating them 
by actual responsibilities, rather than 
titles. 

3. Prospect List. 

Operation: Build and maintain a pros- 
pect list of companies and of the men who 
have been found to control buying in each 
of the markets selected. 

4. Nature of Sales Organization. 

Operation: Determine the nature of the 
sales and distribution system according to 
the purchasing requirements of the buyers 
in each market —the services which they 
seek of sales representatives when buying. 

5. Territorial Plan. 

Operation: Place the sales force and 
distribution facilities strategically, accord- 
ing to the geographic location and con- 
centration of the markets selected. 

6. Personnel. 

Operation: Select, train and compensate 
the sales and distribution personnel ac- 
cording to the nature and scheme of sales 
organization already determined. 

7. Publication Advertising 

8. Manufacturer’s Literature 

9. Special Promotion 

Operation: In each market, employ 
these means of sales promotion in a bal- 
anced program, according to the buyers as 
sources of information. 

10. Buyer-Interest Keynote. 

Operation: Develop as fundamental 
appeals for sales and advertising, those 
that tie the product directly to the self- 
interest of the buyers in each market. 


Considering the nature of the 
product, we will now. follow 
through these ten steps and 
evolve a practical working plan _ 
which might be suitable for 
Blank and Company to adopt for 
the penetration of their brush 
business into industry. 

Markets. First we will try and 
throw out the obviously 
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non-worth-while markets, and by 
this process of elimination we ar- 
rive quicker at the conclusions that 
will enable us to establish mar- 
ket ratings. Were the product a 
more technical one, such as elec- 
tric wire or motors, we would 
rate our markets by some set cf 
figures easily available, such as 
the primary horsepower of the 
industries, the number and horse- 
power of motors installed, annual 
production, and soon. These and 
other basic figures can be ob- 
tained from the United States 
Department of Commerce, from 
business paper publishers, or from 
various business bureaus. We 
are, however, dealing with a 
simple non-mechanical article that 
comes under the head of “sup- 
ply,” and our ratings will thus be 
determined largely by a consid- 
eration of the services which our 
product will perform in the in- 
dustries, and the judgment as to 
the importance of these services. 


Types of Buyers 


SING these factors as yard- 
sticks, we establish a num- 
ber of primary markets for our 
initial attack. Due to the nature 
of the product under discussion, 
we find that any plant of large 
size may be a worth-while brush 
prospect, thus we will direct our 
initial drive on: 

a. Reaching the right type of 
man in all worth-while plants. 

b. Using special pressure on a 
few carefully selected primary 
markets, 

Acting for Blank and Company, 
we therefore establish, after 
proper investigation, the process, 
metal working and textile indus- 
tries as major markets for inten- 
sive and immediate cultivation. 

Types of Buyers and Prospect 
List. Having decided upon the 
markets in which to enter, Blank 
and Company is now concerned 
with their buying habits. We 
must know the types of men in 
each field who control the buying 
of brushes in order that we may 
appeal to them directly and build 
an accurate prospect list. 

The one reliable method of 
running down the real buyers is 
to seek them by actual operating 
responsibilities, rather than by 
titles. This quickly isolates the 
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types of men into whose province 
a product naturally falls. While 
at first thought it might appear 
that the purchasing agent is the 
man who buys brushes, the fact 
remains that while in many cases 
the order will pass through his 
hands, the actual decision as to 
the type and make of cleaning 
implement desired, rests with the 
production executive in the plant 
responsible for the operation of 
his department. We therefore 
have, in the back of our heads, a 
well-defined plan for reaching 
him with a sales argument cal- 
culated to induce him to specify 
a particular type of Blank brush 
to the purchasing agent. This 
plan will be unfolded later, but 
for the present we may set down 
the fact that the buyer we desire 
to reach is the man in charge of 
the actual operation of equipment 
and processes. We therefore de- 
cide to reach the production ex- 
ecutives and those responsible for 
maintenances, and to influence 
them with our sales appeal, con- 
sidering the purchasing agent as 
a clearing house for the order. 


The Sales Organization 


AN THE same time we shall 
consider the value that lies 
in selling the purchasing agent on 
Blank brushes so that when these 
brushes are specified he will be 
familiar with their quality and 
other sales factors. 

Nature of Sales Organization. 
How salesmen can be fitted into 
any marketing program is best 
revealed only when they are 
studied from the buyer’s point of 
view. When the industrial buyer 
is in the market for a certain 
product, does he wire for a sales 
engineer, or does he reach for his 
telephone and call the nearest 
supply house? Does he want 
engineering service, performance 
guarantee, or prompt delivery? 
It is the service sought by the 
man who is buying in industry 
that fundamentally determines 
what kind of an organization can 
best sell him. 

Salesmen selling to industry 
may be grouped into three gen- 
eral classes. These classes are: 

Specialists. Engineering sales 
men, qualified by training and ex- 
perience to sell engineering 
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products in highly technical ap- 
plication. These salesmen fre- 
quently handle single products, 
or compact groups of products, 
and specialize on certain indus- 


tries. They serve the buyer 
virtually as consultants. 
General Technical Salesmen. 


Men of technical training, quali- 
fied to sell general engineering 
products which are broader in ap- 
plication. These salesmen fre- 
quently handle wide lines of 
products in a number of in- 
dustries. 

Non-Technical Salesmen. Men 
who sell the non-technical prod- 
ucts bought by industry. These 
salesmen are_ generally used 
where the product is simple, re- 
quiring no special application, 
and where purchasing is to some 
extent routine. 


A Technical Sales Approach 
N THE case of Blank and 


Company we combine, in 
our sales force, something of the 
qualities of all three groups. 
Cleaning brushes are, in them- 
selves, non-technical products, 
but our sales approach will be 
made on a technical basis. Blank 
brush salesmen, we decide, must 
sell more than merely brushes, 
if we are to accomplish our ob- 
jective. They must be established 
as “cleaning specialists”, capable 
to the last man of entering a 
plant, inspecting present cleaning 
methods and then_ offering, 
through the Blank line of special- 
ized industrial cleaning brushes, 
a more efficient and economical 
method for doing the work. In 
this way they will be welcomed 
as cleaning specialists, rather 
than brush salesmen. We will 
employ salesmen because, in in- 
dustrial selling, it is worth-while 
to send salesmen to the buyer. 

Such selling, while not demand- 
ing a high degree of technical 
engineering training, does call for 
a practical working knowledge of 
plant practices, coupled with a 
very acute perception of the value 
and place for cleaning brushes 
among the tasks of industry. 
Blank brush salesmen, therefore. 
will be trained ‘to make their ap- 
proach along the lines of supply- 
ing a real industrial service. In 

(Continued on page 7/4) 
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The small one-ounce bottle at the right, an exact miniature of the regular four- and eight- 
ounce bottles, was the basis of a sampling campaign which in less than a year put Espiquet 


in 3,500 Chicago grocery stores. 


3,500 Dealers From a Test Campaign, 
with Chicago the Proving Ground 


EFORE a new 
show is considered 
ready for its for- 

mal opening on Broad- 
way it has first been 
subjected to the critical 
scrutiny of audiences in 
New Britain, Connecti- 
cut; Poughkeepsie, New York, or 
Elizabeth, New Jersey. Theatri- 
cal producers learned years ago 
that lines which sound great in 
rehearsals, and plots which look 
fine on paper, quite often fall flat 
in front of an audience. 

It has become a tradition of the 
show business, consequently, that 
a preliminary tryout in some out- 
lying town is the only sure and 
economical method of finding out 
how the public will react toward 
a show. On the strength or 
Weakness of the reception given 
it “out in the sticks,” whole acts 
are rewritten, the cast is changed, 
frequently it is abandoned alto- 
gether, and always it is revised 
in whole or in part before it fin- 
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tive Metropolitan Market 


By JOHN L. SCOTT 


ally reaches Broadway. By that 
time the show is no longer a trial; 
it is a known quantity. 

Perhaps that is where sales and 
advertising men got their first 
suggestion for experimenting 
with test campaigns in small 
cities before attempting to intro- 
duce a new product on a large 
scale. If the product is not right, 
if dealers are uninterested, if 
there are flaws in the sales plan, 
or if the advertising fails to pull, 
mistakes may be detected in a 
test campaign and remedied be- 
fore much harm has been done or 
much expense has been incurred. 

Such campaigns, at any rate, 
have come into considerable pop- 
ularity the last few years, partic- 
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How Dr. Price Introduced a New 
French Dressing in a Highly Competi- 


2 


ularly in the drug and 
food products fields. It 
would be interesting to 
know how many new 
products have first seen 
the light of day in In- 
dianapolis, Grand Rapids 
and South Bend. And 
it would likewise be interesting to 
know how many of them never 
went any further. 

When the Price Flavoring Ex- 
tract Company, of Chicago, de- 
veloped a new French dressing a 
little over a year ago, however, 
it decided to forego the approved 
procedure of conducting a test 
campaign in Elkhart, Indiana, or 
Peoria, Illinois, merely in order 
to get its bearing preparatory to 
breaking into larger markets. 
Instead, this company chose Chi- 
cago as its proving ground, in 
spite of the fact that most food 
products manufacturers regard 
the Chicago market as probably 
the hardest nut to crack in the 
country. 
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“We were advised to try some 
smaller, easier town first,” ex- 
plained H. R. O’Brien, assistant 
manager of sales and advertising, 
“but we considered that unnec- 
essary, as we had confidence that 
Espiquet, the name we selected 
for our new salad dressing, was 
beyond the experimental stage, 
and we felt too that any altera- 
tions which might have to be 
made in our sales policy could be 
smoothed out in Chicago as well 
as anywhere else. 

“Besides, Chicago is our home 
town, so to speak, For over sev- 
enty years it has been one of our 
strongest markets for the Dr. 
Price line of flavoring extracts, so 
we concluded that if we couldn’t 
introduce Espiquet successfully 
in Chicago we couldn’t do it any- 
where. The first retail sale, then, 
was made here in Chicago a year 
ago last September. For six 
months we concentrated on this 
one territory exclusively, and at 
the end of that time, having ob- 
tained what we considered an ex- 
cellent distribution, we began to 
turn our attention to other 
markets.” 


3,500 Dealers 


OW well the results of that 

campaign have borne out 
the company’s conviction that 
a new product could break into 
the metropolitan territory, with- 
out having passed through the 
formality of a try-out in some 
local market, is indicated by the 
fact that 3,500 first-class dealers 
in Chicago are now handling 
Espiquet and that it is distributed 
through over 85 per cent of the re- 


liable, rated grocery jobbing 
houses in the city. 
No time nor expense was 


wasted in getting a thorough, 
permanent coverage, while taking 
time out for a test campaign 
would probably have delayed 
Chicago sales a month or two 
without achieving any better re- 
sults and without creating any 
permanent, steady demand in 
whatever place might have been 
chosen for the experiment. Those 
same six months spent in South 
Bend might have been helpful in 
showing the strong and weak 
points in the sales plan, but they 
would not have given, at the same 
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time, the large volume of orders 
which Chicago has yielded. 

To outline the various steps in 
the Espiquet campaign it is nec- 
essary first to trace the sale of 
Dr. Price’s flavoring extracts, 
products sold since 1853, and the 
policies which have been respon- 
sible for their growth. These ex- 
tracts have always been regarded 
as quality products, and because 
the same standards have been 
maintained in their preparation, 
they have been among the high- 
est-priced articles of the kind on 
the market. They have always 
been sold through the old-line 
grocery jobbers, and since early 
in the history of the business they 
have been nationally advertised. 


Problems of a New Product 


ANILLA extract represents 

between 75 and 80 per cent of 
the total sales, with lemon, orange 
and almond next in popularity ; 
the full line consists of sixteen 
different flavors.. A little later 
Dr. Price’s fruit colorings were 
introduced. Almost automat- 
ically they fell into the same class- 
ification as the flavoring extracts. 
The two lines were sold together 
through the same channels of dis- 
tribution, 

The fruit colorings, too, were 
higher in price and in quality than 
similar preparations, and while 
they are not advertised as widely 
as the vanilla flavoring extract, 
they rank among the leaders in 
their fields. 

Until 1891 Dr. Price’s baking 
powder was distributed along the 
same policy lines; at that time, 
however, it was sold and later 
merged with the Royal Baking 
Powder Company. 

It was natural, then, that when 
the Price company came to intro- 
duce a new French salad dressing, 
it should be expected to follow 
the same course as the other Dr. 
Price products. Accordingly, 
certain pretty definite limitations 
were imposed upon it at the start. 

In the first place, other leading 
French dressings are handled by 
wagon jobbers. Following the 
lead of the mayonnaise people, 
this type of selling has seemed 
most suited to a French dressing. 
With a well-developed jobbing 
organization already giving the 
A N A G 
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Havoring extracts an adequate dis- 
tribution, however, the Price 
company decided upon a radical 
departure from the ordinary 
method of selling French dressing 
and took its new product to the 
jobbers. 

The other limitation related to 
the maintenance of the same 
standards of quality and price 
that the public has always been 
told to expect in Dr. Price prod- 
ucts. At the start Espiquet was 
priced at 40 cents for an 8-ounce 
bottle, considerably higher than 
competitive lines. As in the case 
of the flavoring extracts, though, 
the biggest competition has been 
found not in other high-grade 
dressings but in cheaper products 
of the same type. Synthetic 
flavoring extracts, made from 
chemicals rather than from fruit 
extracts, are sold at very low 
prices. Dr. Price’s vanilla ex- 
tract, for example, has had to 
compete with coal tar prepara- 
tions placed on the market as ex- 
tracts. In much the same way 
Espiquet, which is made of a pure 
olive oil base, finds its strongest 
opposition in the so-called French 
dressings which are made of infer- 
ior ingredients, rather than in 
competitive brands which have a 
high standard to maintain, 


Educating the Public 
“AS a matter of fact,” Mr. 


O’Brien said, “the more ad- 
vertised brands of French dress- 
ings placed on the market the 
better business will be for us all. 
Now we are pioneering the prod- 
uct. We are at about the same 
stage the mayonnaise people were 
fifteen years ago. ‘Then every 
housewife was making her own 
mayonnaise and didn’t have a 
great deal of confidence in pre- 
pared products. 

“People now who prefer French 
dressings are making them them- 
selves. Many women take a cer- 
tain particular pride in their 
ability to prepare French dress- 
ings, so what we need most to do 
is to educate these same women 
to buy them. There is a certain 
amount of missionary work to be 
done, in other words, and if there 
were more manufacturers adver 
tising high-grade brands the 

(Continued on page 799) 
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‘The Real ‘Vest of a Catalog 


lines of business 

there are concerns 
that owe their positions 
of leadership very large- 
ly to the fact that they 
have been able to de- 
velop and maintain an 
exceptionally good cata- 
log. “You can talk all you like 


I several different 


-about sub-rosa agreements, tying 


contracts, and so on,” said an 
officer of a large engineering spe- 
cialty house, “but when it comes 
to maintaining our _ position 
against competition this book of 
ours is worth a barrel of artificial 
restraints. The biggest obstacle 
that our competitors have to meet 
is the habit of reaching for our 
book instinctively when any ques- 
tion comes up in our line. 


Bread and Butter Catalogs 


“The information is there, and 
the prospect knows it is there — 
whether he happens to be pur- 
chasing agent, technical director, 
consulting engineer, or gang fore- 
man. Furthermore, he knows 
exactly how to find it. Competi- 
tors’ catalogs go into the files all 
right. You can find them there 
if you look for them, neat and 
clean and fresh as the day they 
came from the bindery. But our 
book stands on the desk or the 
drafting board, and gets dog- 
eared. That’s the difference; and 
you'll have to show me where any 
inside, sub-rosa stuff has ever 
given a concern a better advan- 
tage than that.” 

In another instance, the sales 
manager of a house in the build- 
ing supply trade was discussing a 
competitor. “So far as the big 
contracts for initial equipment 
are concerned,” he said, “they 
have been falling down. I can’t 
think of more than two instances 
Where they have won out on 
really big propositions in as many 
years. And they used to be the 
whole thing, practically speaking. 
In that sense they have been slip- 
Ping. But when it comes to the 
bread and butter stuff that goes 
through the dealer, they are prac- 
tically as strongly intrenched as 
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The First of a Series of Articles Show- 
ing How Various Concerns Are Build- 
ing Sales Through Better Catalogs 


By ROY W. JOHNSON 


they ever were. That catalog of 
theirs comes close to being a trade 
bible. The dealer has been 
brought up on it, so to speak, ever 
since the days when he first be- 
gan sweeping out in the morning. 
He can find what he wants al- 
most with his eyes shut, and he 
knows whole sections of it by 
heart. So they keep right on get- 
ting the big bulk of the local 
construction business, including 
the lion’s share of repairs and re- 
placements. Perhaps it isn’t so 
spectacular, but the aggregate 
volume of it is something enor- 
mous, and it costs extraordinarily 
little to get. I don’t want to do 
any bragging — but if it wasn’t 
for the stand-in they have got 
with that catalog of theirs, I 
think they would have been in 
the second division sometime 


.ago.” 


Immediate Business Catalogs 


Those instances are, clearly 
enough, exceptional. But they 
indicate the importance of the 
catalog rather strikingly I think, 
and they are by no means to be 
set down as accidental. An inves- 
tigation recently conducted by 
Dartnell among several thousand 
successful users of catalogs indi- 
cates that there are dozens, and 
even scores of concerns that are 
to a greater or less degree accom- 
plishing similar results, by the 
application of the same principles. 
On the othér hand, there are 
many more to whom the catalog 
is merely a matter of immediate 
and practical utility, and still 
others to whom it is a necessary 
evil, to be handled at the mini- 
mum expense and with as little 
interruption of the routine as 
possible. 

Even these latter must in many 
instances be rated as “successful” 
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for the reason that they 
produce enough immedi- 
ate business to show a 
profit, but it is evident 
in many cases that im- 
portant possibilities are 
being overlooked. It 
will always remain true 
that no more can be got- 
ten out of a catalog than is put 
into it, and the value of the cata- 
log is not always to be judged 
wholly or even primarily upon 
the sole basis of immediate, trace- 
able returns. 


What Is a Catalog, Anyway? 


Before we go on, however, with 
any discussion of catalog values 
in general or in particular, it will 
be as well perhaps to define the 


term “catalog” itself, at least to 


the extent of indicating what was 
included in the _ investigation 
above referred to, and what was 
excluded.: Everybody knows, of 
course, what a catalog is, and a 
definition is simple and easy — 
until you try it. Originally, with- 
out much doubt, a catalog in the 
commercial sense could properly 
be defined as an itemized list of 
merchandise, issued in more or 
less permanent form, but modern 
merchandising ingenuity has far 
outstripped any such definition as 
that. The field of catalog use is 
so wide, and practice has come to 
be so varied, that any attempt to 
define a catalog objectively will 
be sure to leave out important 
territory that ought to be in- 
cluded. The only safe plan, as we 
see it, is to define the thing from 
the standpoint of its use or pur- 
pose, irrespective of its form or 
shape or the nature of its con- 
tents. 

So far as this investigation is 
concerned, therefore, we are in- 
cluding within the definition of a 
catalog anything in the way of 
printed matter that is designed 
or intended to be kept by the re- 
cipient for future reference. That, 
it seems to us, is the only single 
and comprehensive test that can 
be applied to a situation where 
catalogs range all the way from 
thousand-page volumes down to 
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data sheets, and are issued as 
house-organs, bulletins, manuals, 
data books, and so on indefinitely. 

The real test of the catalog is 
its availability as a book of refer- 
ence, and the real test of its value 
is the willingness of the recipient 
to keep and use it for that pur- 
pose. It may be an itemized list 
of merchandise, or it may not. It 
may be designed to produce im- 
mediate orders for goods on forms 
conveniently provided, or its 
effect upon sales may be entirely 
indirect and untraceable. But if 
it is designed and intended to be 
preserved and consulted from 
time to time by someone outside 
of the producer’s own organiza- 
tion, the problem of producing it 
and handling it is essentially a 
catalog problem, and in that sense 
at least it belongs in the catalog 
group. 


Creating a Useful Book 


The big job of the catalog pro- 
ducer is not the task of arranging 
and compiling his material and 
getting it snugly within a fore- 
ordained limit of eight, sixteen or 
more pages, but of creating a book 
that will be useful after it reaches 
its destination. What we have 
referred to as the essential cata- 
log problem is clearly enough to 
be visualized in the pile of cata- 
logs stacked up behind the fur- 
nace as a_ reserve supply of 
kindling, or the broken-backed 
volumes in the ash-can that is set 
out on the sidewalk for the trash 
collector. 

It is hardly necessary to point 
out that they were not intended 
for any such fate, and the most 
careful internal analysis of their 
contents would oftentimes fail to 
show any reason for it. So far as 
the character and arrangement of 
their contents go, it would often 
be hard to point out where they 
are inferior in any respect to the 
catalogs that are kept at arm’s 
length, for immediate reference. 
The catalog that lands in the trash 
box may indeed, for the matter 
of that, be the better book intrins- 
ically ; more complete, more log- 
ical, and more expensive. The 
reason may be fairly obvious, or 
extremely obscure, but the 
chances are that it cannot~ be 
discovered from any detailed 
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comparison of the catalogs them- 
selves. The only intelligent 
approach to it is from the stand- 
point of the market. 

What goes into the catalog in 
the way of market analysis is of 
considerably more importance 


The Men 


on the Cover 


M® J. P. BRUNT, the 
man shown seated at 
the desk on the cover of this 
issue of SALES MANAGEMENT, 
is executive vice president 
and director of sales of the 
Container Corporation of 
America, and president of the 
Mid-West Box Company. 
The Container Corporation is 
the largest company in the 
world manufacturing corru- 
gated and solid fibre shipping 
containers and_ boxboard, 
having been formed in 1926 
through the merger of four 
companies: the Mid-West 
Box Company of Chicago, 
Chicago Mill and Lumber 
Company, Philadelphia Pa- 
per Manufacturing Company 
and the Corru- 
gated Box Company. Mr. 
Brunt is also the president 
of the Paperboard Industries 
Association. 

With Mr. Brunt on the 
cover is Mr. Paul J. Volgan, 
advertising manager of the 
Mr. 
been connected 
with the advertising field for 
eighteen years. Before join- 
ing the company with which 
he is now identified, he was 
in charge of the mechanical 
advertising of the B. F. 
Goodrich Company at Akron, 
Ohio, with the 
Carroll Dean Murphy 
Agency of Chicago. 


Cincinnati 


Container Corporation. 
Volgan has 


and later, 


than any of the features that are 
visible in the finished book. And 
the sober truth is that far too fre- 
quently market analysis is the last 
thing that is thought of in con- 
nection with the preparation of 
a catalog. The general practice 
A N 
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is to produce a book that will be 
representative of the line from the 
standpoint of the manufacturer — 
that will harmonize with his own 
technical divisions and _ subdivi- 
sions of the subject —that will 
be arranged logically according to 
The 
question as to whether or not this 
will also meet the convenience 
and suit the habits of the pros- 
pect is seldom investigated, 
What the prospect ought to want 
to be told about the product is 
amply covered, no doubt. But 
what he actually does want to be 
told may be something that was 
not taken into consideration at all. 


A Market Analysis Problem 


A catalog, in short, may be an 
almost ideal book of reference 
from the standpoint of the manu- 
facturer, and at the same time be 
entirely unsatisfactory as such 
from the standpoint of the pros- 
pect. It may actually answer 
every question that a normal 
human intelligence ought to ask 
about the product, but if the an- 
swers are not logically related to 
the purpose that the prospect has 
in mind when he consults the 
book, it will fall short. It is 
partly a problem of arrangement 
and classification, partly of pres- 
entation. But back of it all is the 
problem of market analysis to de- 
termine what the prospect does 
actually (and not theoretically) 
want to be told, and how he actu- 
ally prefers to have it presented. 

We know of a number of in- 
stances in which the value of a 
catalog has been increased many 
fold simply by taking the same 
material and rearranging it in 
classifications that were wholly 
illogical from a manufacturing 
point of view, but which did cor- 
respond with the classifications ol 
the material which the prospect 
made in his own mind. In other 
instances, the same results have 
been obtained by turning over the 
job of writing and compiling to 
some “outsider,” whose knowl- 
edge of manufacturing systems 
and processes may have been be- 
neath contempt, but who did 
know the problems of the pros 
pect, and did approach the task 
with the prospect’s psychology. 

(Continued on page 792) 
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Associated Business Papers Fall Meet 
Mirrors Industrial Prosperity 


46 ONSTANT in- 
CC crease in the 
output per 


worker, research into 
new products, a contin- 
ued high receptivity of the Amer- 
ican people, and effective use of 
advertising — these are the long 
time guarantees of prosperity,” 
said Edward J. Mehren, vice pres- 
ident of the McGraw-Hill Com- 
pany in an address before the 
Chicago Association of Com- 
merce, October 19, 1927, when 
the members of the Associated 
Business Papers met at luncheon 
with the Chicago Association. 
The 1927 Associated Business 
Paper convention, held at the 
Drake Hotel in Chicago October 
17, 18 and 19, proved to be one 
of the best attended and most 
helpful conventions ever held in 
the 22 years since the association 
began holding conventions. 


Master Minds in Business 


N the keynote address by Max 

Mason, president of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, it was pointed 
out that scholarship and business 
formed a new unity, a unity for 
research and better standards of 
business and education. 

Mr. Mason told how the first 
university was established by a 
man who had been very success- 
ful in the oil market — the olive 
oil market, and then reminded his 
audience that history was said to 
repeat itself. In explaining how 
business has need of the trained 
specialist in research, he told how 
the yield of an apple orchard in 
the Hood River district had 
been increased 1,000 per cent, by 
aman who had made a life study 
of fundamental botany, by im- 
Proving the rule of thumb meth- 
ods of the practical orchardists 
who had been in charge of the 
orchard. Drawing from this and 
similar instances, Mr. Mason told 
how business needed the trained 
mind of the specialist in solving 
the current problems of industry, 
finance and business. 

Frederick M. Feiker explained 
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Best Editorial of the Year 


the opportunities for leadership 
that the business paper editors, 
in some instances, were missing. 
He told how the entire industrial 
world is tied up together, and how 
one industry’s prosperity is de- 
pendent on another industry’s 
prosperity. Citing the case of the 
leather industry, he told why he 
thought this industry would en- 
joy some increased prosperity be- 
cause the furniture industry in the 
next few years will make great 
use of leather as an upholstering 
material. 


The Upward Trail 
R. JULIUS KLEIN, who 


spoke on “The Business 
Trend Since 1921,” said, in part: 
“There can be no doubt that 
our recent commercial progress 
and present momentum has been 
due largely to the disposal of the 
incumbrances which were dis- 
carded along the way as business 
has climbed out of the post-war 
pit. Not the least among these 
abandoned ‘antiques’ have been 
the old devotion to excessive 
business secrecy, the fear of los- 
ing some small temporary advan- 
tage by adopting the ‘new fangled 
notions’ of simplified practice, the 
suspicion that statistics and effi- 
ciency programs are‘academic’ and 
the contempt for associated effort. 
“But by this endorsement of 
the abandonment of time-worn 
incumbrances, I would not for a 
moment imply that all considera- 
tion of the past is futile. In fact, 
our business community is de- 
serving of ample credit for its in- 
creasing interest in retrospection. 
The best evidence of this is the 
prevalence of the study of trends 
and curves of the trade expe- 
riences of recent years. Your 
forward-looking business man is 
no longer ashamed of being 
caught in the act of an occasional 
backward glimpse not long- 
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Coal Age Editor Wins Award for 


2 


ingly, but with inquisi- 
tive intelligence. He is 
no longer operating 
simply from day to day, 
and from ‘hunch to 
hunch.’ Index number and care- 
fully plotted charts are no longer 
academic mysteries to him; he 
strides fearlessly through the 
labyrinths of statistical tables that 
are spread across his path by alert 
editors, uplifting bank vice presi- 
dents, and zealous government 
experts. He knows where he is 
going and he is on his way, partly 
because he knows whence he 
came—and how. And so it 
would seem that a backward 
glance down the slope which we 
have been ascending might be 
profitable at this time, since we 
have reached a plateau after the 
long upward pull and are getting 
our breath, so to speak, for fur- 
ther intensive efforts. 


A Bright Future 


‘“*7NURVES for the majority of 

business indicators have 
traced an encouraging upward 
path since 1921. There have been 
no serious downward dips in spite 
of frequent prophecies, especially 
during the last three years, that 
we were on the edge of another 
much feared chasm. Now this 
sounds like the steady progress of 
sustained prosperity and indeed it 
has been that, even though the 
number of commercial failures in 
1926 exceeded those of 1921 by 
nearly ten per cent. Using 1919 
as a basic one hundred, the pro- 
duction index for manufacturing 
in 1921 was 81 and by 1926 it had 
risen to 128; for minerals it was 
93 in 1921 and 142 in 1926; for 
railroad ton mileage it was 87 in 
1921 and 123 in 1926; for depart- 
ment store sales it was 110 in 
1921 and 136 in 1926; and for 
mail-order-house sales it was 72 
in 1921 and 123 in 1926. 

“One factor in this remarkable 
record should be borne in mind: 
A busy business is not necessarily 
a prosperous one, at least for the 

(Continued on page 804) 
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The Direct Mail Folks Hold an Old 
Home Week in Chicago 


Wednesday Morning, 
October 19: 

N spite of all the mar- 

ble staircases, cocoa- 
nut palms, and cut glass 
lights at the new Stevens Hotel, 
the vastnesses of the place took 
on, this morning, the aspect of 
Old Home Week. Much neigh- 


borly hand-pumping is going on - 


among twenty-five hundred dele- 
gates from all over the globe and 
the surrounding celestial sphere. 

Somebody narrowly escapes an 
exhibition of genius by designing 
the badge for the delegates in the 
form of small window envelopes 
bearing the convention poster as 
a stamp, the dates of the conven- 
tion for the post mark, and 
“Direct Mail Advertising Asso- 
ciation Convention” for a return. 
The wearer’s name was inserted 
in the window, of course. 

As the cock crows nine, Charlie 
Wiers assembles the brethren in 
the little gold chairs in the ball 
room and greetings are served on 
a platter. Edward N. Skinner, 
vice president and general man- 
ager of Wilson Brothers, makes 
the outstanding address of the 
morning with a discussion of what 
the manufacturer and distributor 
must do to keep the independent 
retailer from joining the sub- 
merged tenth. 


Wednesday Afternoon, Oct. 19: 
AVE DARRAH of the Hart- 
Parr Company of Charles 
City, Iowa, makes a really good 
speech, telling how that company 
uses direct mail to sell tractors 
to farmers. Recognizing the vo- 
racious appetite of the convention 
populace for figgers, Dave spills 
them in great lugs full. He told, 
among other things, how the 
Hart-Parr Company works a 
prospect list for three years. In 
1926, 60 per cent of that year’s 
sales came from the current year’s 
names; 30 per cent came from 
1925 names, and 20 per cent from 
1924 names. With the coming of 
greater prosperity, those figures 
changed this year, to 79 per cent 
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Intimate Chapters from the Diary of 


a Dartnell Reporter 


from 1927 lists, 12 per cent from 
1926, and 9 per cent from 1925. 
This concern spends almost iden- 
tically the same sum of money 
for direct mail as it does for dis- 
play advertising, Mr. Darrah said 
—and 30 per cent of their deal- 
ers use the direct mail material 
they furnish. However —and 
here’s the proof of the plum pud- 
ding —that 30 per cent sells 70 
per cent of the company’s out- 
put! 

After Mr. Darrah’s speech, 
when the discussion showed signs 
of getting interesting, the chair- 
man had to bring on the remain- 
der of the program, remarking, 
as he did so (to the great glee of 
the audience), that “unfortunate- 
ly we have two more speakers.” 

James H. Picken of Northwest- 
ern University came to bat with 
“How to Plan a Direct Mail Pro- 
gram,” presenting various form- 
ulae for the edification — per- 
haps in some cases the mystifica- 
tion—of the company. Good 
talk, but a little too deep-water 
for cursory hearing. John Howie 
Wright rounded out a good after- 
noon with some suggestions on 
methods for improving direct ad- 
vertising. 


Thursday Morning, Oct. 20: 
HE superlatives of the vari- 
ous speakers for the conven- 

tion, put end to end, would make 

a most delightful crazy quilt. We 

learn, successively, that planning, 

typography, copy, repetition, the 

“list” and what have you, are 

each the “most important” thing 

in direct mail. George 

Ward has suavity, grace and per- 

sonality as a chairman, and we 

propose inviting him again next 
year... but to get to the pro- 
gram: Bob Murray of the famous 

Murray outfit in Honesdale, 

Pennsylvania—the store that 

built up a $500,000-a-year hard- 


MENT , 


ware business in the 
wilds of the agricultural 
East — gave a real bell- 
ringer of an _ address, 
Bob declared he didn’t 
know what psychology was, but 
someone told him they used it — 
and then he went on to relate the 
details about the stick-candy and 
doughnut party they hold every 
year in their store when the whole 
country-side leaves its plows and 
its churns and comes in for a gala 
time. He told how his company 
beat the mail order houses at 
their own game by putting out 
their own catalog and starting a 
mail business on their own. The 
crowd loved him. 

J. L. Frazier, advertising man- 
ager of The Seng Company, 
showed, with the help of many 
lantern slides, what’s wrong with 
the typographical picture of much 
direct advertising . . . he showed 
the wrong way and the right way, 
side by side, which is our favorite 
way of being taught. 

An interlude of music gave the 
company a seventh inning rest, 
then everyone settled down to 
hear G. Lynn Sumner talk on 
“Copy —the Priceless Ingredi- 
ent,” who didn’t say so much 
about copy as he did about the 
approach to copy. And what he 
had to say was meaty, instructive 
and — while we're a bit sour on 
the word — inspirational. He hid 
his principles under bright, en- 
tertaining incidents that drove 
home the points he wanted to 
make far more effectively than a 
library of platitudes would have 
done. 


Thursday Afternoon, Oct. 20: 
EVOTED to departmental 
sessions, one of the best of 
which was that on industrial ad- 
vertising ... at 7 P. M. everyone 
gathered for the big party. It 1s 
announced that Homer Buckley 
has been chosen to pilot the des- 
tinies of the association during 
the forthcoming year. Lorado 
Taft is there with his charming 
(Continued on page 793) 
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Can We Put a Local Punch in 
Newspaper Campaigns? 


AN DICAPPED 
H by both time and 

distance, the na- 
tional advertiser carry- 
ing on an extensive and 
consistent newspaper 
campaign is at a disad- 
vantage in attempting to 
localize his copy in var- 
ious cities and to focus it through 
immediate events of particular in- 
terest. The local merchant can 
and does transform his brilliant 
thought, his quick decision of 3 
P.M., into copy that exactly meets 
the mood of his readers in tomor- 
row’s papers, but a schedule ex- 
tending from Boston to San 
Francisco offers few opportunities 
for anything but “blanket” copy 
which will be equally applicable 
— whatever its merits — in 


** That's Easy’ Say The Manufactur- 
ers of Cunningham Radio Tubes Who 
Localized a National Campaign 


Successfully 


By LEWIS H. WALDRON 


collectively sound judges of what 
is news as against what should 
be news, then the editorial atten- 
tion devoted to football, grades 
it as more than a sport and ranks 
it as a major national interest. 
Boys of six and seven are in- 
oculated with the virus, all age- 
limits are removed and women 
are yearly showing a more stub- 
born determination to witness the 
closing games of the season. A 


discussion of the why 
and wherefore of this 
trend discloses the fact 
that the feminine appeal 
is undoubtedly one part 
interest in the game, 
three parts appreciation 
of a colorful spectacle, 
and six parts a determi- 
nation to go anywhere where the 
going is difficult. 

Obviously then, we have an all 
pervasive national psychology, 
which is at the same time very 
largely localized and stimulated 
to a point of fine frenzy when fo- 
cused on the important games of 
local teams. Situations such as 
this are a matter of very fortu- 
nate chance to the local adver- 
tiser. They are completely be- 
yond his control and, at 


every state of the Union. — 


Stanford vs. California 


If You Can’t Get 
~ In—Tune In 


‘Listen-in as Nevers 
crashes the Bears’ 


Certain notorious fail- 
ures in the past—some 
tragic and some comic — 
and the difficulties of ade- 
quate control and a lack of 
intimate knowledge of local 
conditions and policy 
slants, have combined to 
create an atmosphere of |‘ 
very healthy caution when- | 
ever any plan for localizing 
national copy raises its | 
hesitant head in conference. | 
That it can be done, and 
with no particular risk or 
undue effort, is demon- 
strated by the special Cun- 
ningham radio tube copy 
that appeared last Novem- 
ber, 

Radio, football and the 
hundreds of thousands of 
Would-be spectators who 
tailed to bribe or gate- 
crash their way into the 
major college games— 
these three factors formed 
the basis of a territorial 
copy slant that proved as 
effective in retrospect as 
when first planned, 

_ The nation-wide interest 
in the 1926 football season 
needs no labored proof from 
me. If our newspapers are | 


SALE s§ 


TypeeCX-301A, C-299, CX-290, C-11, CX-12, 
CX-300, CX-220, CX-112, CX-310, 


line. 


iron via radio, 


carries 
& 


RADIO 


Since 1915— 
Standard for all sets 


TUBES 


CX-316B, CX-318 
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Thrill with the 
crowd as Imlay 
runs back punts. 


Hear it over KPO 


Why wait for the story in 
cold type when you can 
get it hot from the grid-’ 


It will come clear and un- 
interrupted if every socket 


best, he can only seize them 
when and as they come. 

Again taking the news 
columns of our newspapers 
as a criterion, there are 
very few events that loom 
as of general national in- 
terest — politics and _ re- 
ligion might be included in 
this category —but it is 
quite unnecessary to point 
out the obvious pit-falls 
and hazards that await the 
advertiser who attempts to 
capitalize on either a pres- 
idential election or a Lind- 
bergh flight. 

Given a situation such as 
that just described, we now 
come to the plan faced last 
October, the problem of 
taking the fullest advantage 
of the situation by writing 
special copy applicable in 
each of the national cities 
in our schedule of three 
hundred and sixty-nine pa- 
pers. For several months 
Cunningham tube advertis- 
ing had appeared weekly 
on either the daily or 


The nation-wide interest in 
football was turned to sales 
account by this concern as a 
means for localizing national 


pa, | newspaper advertising. 
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Sunday radio pages of these news- 
papers. Insertions were ordinarily 
two columns by seven, and in 
planning our football campaign 
we held strictly to this limit, us- 
ing no additional space because 
of the special conditions involved. 

The first of the advertisements 
we ran as an integral part of our 
regular schedule during the first 
week of November, and they 
served merely as an introduction 
to the special copy that was to 
follow. Insertions were uniform 
throughout the entire schedule 
and this copy offered no essential 
departure from normal procedure. 
But in the two succeeding weeks’ 
schedule, we lifted all insertions 
from the radio pages and concen- 
trated them on Friday, November 
13 and on Friday, November 20, 
the days prior to the major games 
of the season, on the _ sports 
pages of our newspapers. 


“Football” Copy 


E called in Owen Merrick, 

football expert of the San 
Francisco Bulletin, and enlisted 
his assistance in tabulating a list 
of the plays and players who 
stood out as public favorites on 
all of the larger teams in the 
country. Working with this tab- 
ulation as our foundation, we 
started in Boston and covered all 
larger cities where football was 
of dominant interest, and for each 
city we wrote special copy fo- 
‘cused on the important game of 
the following day, keeping Mer- 
rick’s “dope” in mind. 

In handling this copy, plays, 
players and the local sentiment 
were taken into consideration. 
In Boston, Harvard was given a 
slight edge over its competitor; 
in Seattle, Washington held cen- 
ter-stage as against California, 
while in San Francisco, the scales 
of justice were held in very even 
balance between Stanford and 
California. In every case, the ac- 
tual game of the following day 
was made our caption, thus it be- 
came “Harvard vs. Yale,” “Army 
vs. Columbia,” “Tllinois vs. Ohio 
State” and “Chicago vs. Minne- 
sota.” 

The local copy which followed 
immediately under the caption, 
occupied only a few lines and was 
sent out enclosed with the orig- 
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inal mat proof. Instructions were 
given to each newspaper to route 
out and to reset on this basis. 
With this material we enclosed 
a letter to the national advertis- 
ing department of each publica- 
tion, telling them exactly what 
we were doing, why we were do- 
ing it, asking their cooperation, 
and giving them, in conjunction 
with their own sports depart- 
ments, full authority to make any 
changes or revisions as seemed 
advisable due either to local con- 
ditions or a sudden change in the 
line-up. 


Good-Will Results 


ANAGERS of national ad- 

vertising departments gave 
us the fullest and most intelligent 
cooperation possible. In a few 
cases, they made minor last-min- 
ute changes in the copy to insure 
complete accuracy and, in conse- 
quence, insertions were entirely 
satisfactory in every city. 

November brought a very heavy 
increase in radio page advertising 
and by shifting these two inser- 
tions to sports pages we secured 
an average position and domi- 
nance considerably better than 
our average position in our cus- 
tomary location. Insertions were 
merchandised to dealers through 
the Cunningham distributors in 
each city and a “teaser” interest 
was established by mailing out 
special proofs. 

A consideration of these special 
insertions in retrospect will at 
once arouse several questions. 
Was it merely a trick perform- 
ance, a stunt that was smart to a 
certain degree, or did it really 
give to the advertiser and to his 
distributors and dealers a consid- 
erably increased name-dominance 
and news value at no additional 
cost? 

Unquestionably, it meant ex- 
tra production work for the 
agency without additional com- 
pensation, but this is a _ fac- 
tor which is of no importance 
in this discussion. Comments 
from newspapers, distributors and 
dealers led inevitably to the con- 
clusion that they considered the 
campaign both unique and effec- 
tive. Of course, the question has 
been raised as to whether or not 
we were selling certain specific 


football games and radio recep- 
tion of football results, rather 
than Cunningham tubes. The an- 
swer to this query is that this 
advertising has consistently sold 
radio broadcast reception and the 
industry as a whole, and has made 
the sale of the product an integral 
but minor part of the copy. 


FROM NEWSBOY TO 
PRESIDENT 


RANK W. ROSTOCK was 

recently elected president of 
The Cincinnati Post. He will 
continue to serve also as business 
manager of The Post, a position 
which he has held since 1925. 

Mr. Rostock started as a news- 
boy and later became a reporter 
on the Akron Press. <A year later 
he joined the sports staff of The 
Cleveland Press. He covered 
sports assignments of all kinds, 
including Spring training trips 
and road games with the Cleve- 
land ball club until the Summer 
of 1907. A short time later he 
was transferred to The Cincinnati 
Post as sports editor. After five 
years in this capacity, he became 
sports editor of The Cleveland 
Press. a 

In 1915 Earl E. Martin, who 
was editor of The Press at that 
time, began to groom Mr. Rostock 
for the editorship of The Cincin- 
nati Post. He was made make- 
up editor and afternoon. manag- 


. ing editor of The Press. On the 


afternoon that the Lusitania was 
torpedoed, he was appointed 
editor of The Post. 

Mr. Rostock was decorated by 
King Albert of Belgium for the 
service the newspaper had per- 
formed during the war. In the 
Fall of 1919 he was assigned by 
the Newspaper Enterprise Asso- 
ciation to attempt to interview 
the former German Kaiser who 
had fled to Holland. He did not 
succeed in doing this although he 
did interview the German Crown 
Prince, who was in exile on the 
Island of Wieringen, after 17 cor- 
respondents, representing almost 
as many nationalities, had failed. 
On this trip he also interviewed 
Lord Northcliffe, Field Marshal 
Haig, Cardinal Mercier and Mar- 
shal Foch. 
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REGIONAL SALES AND 
STILL AND MOTION 


and then what °? 


Lighted pictures of the right kind will show each salesman just what 
to do and say—every step in the sale as you want it made. What is seen 


is remembered. 


Jam Handy Picture Service trains men regularly at every dealer’s store 
alike, according to lighted patterns approved by you. It is easy for any 
dealer or representative to conduct successful meetings, making all the points clear and showing your 
story in a way that gets understanding. This method is a proven means of sending information to the 
field in picture form. Jam Handy Picture Service can reach 100% of your selling force, with sales 


promotion and instruction pictured to fix your points clearly in every mind. 


We are organized to give whole-hearted assistance to progressive companies that wish to train 
salesmen by a simple, easy method that saves expense. Ten years’ experience in ‘preparing picture 
material for training purposes has highly developed the skill of this organization in producing lighted 
pictures of high quality and exceptional effectiveness. 


Every picture we have ever produced has helped accomplish the buyer’s purpose. Over 150,000 
meetings have been held successfully with Jam Handy Picture Service and with our field cooperation, 
throughout the United States. 


Jam Handy Picture Service 


Newspapers’ Film Corporation 


6227 Broadway, Chicago 


NEW YORK, GRAYBAR BLDG.—DAYTON, 887 REIBOLD BLDG.—DETROIT, GENERAL MOTORS BUILDING 
SERVICE REPRESENTATIVES AT PRINCIPAL POINTS THROUGHOUT THE  U. 


PICTURES—PROJECTORS—ANIMATED DRAWINGS—SCREENS—SLIDEFILMS 


Ss. 
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~-SELL IT IN THE ALL-DAY HOME NEWSPAPER’: 


1834 Broadway 


Average NET PAID 
Circulation Statement 


For the 6 months ending October 1, 1927, inclusive, sworn to in accordance 
with U. S. Government Regulations. 


Morning 
New York American 


227,969 


Average Net Paid 


A gain of 22,000 over the previous 6 months’ average. A shift of almost 10 
per cent more readers to New York’s only 3-cent morning newspaper. 


Sunday 
New York American 


1,099,735 


Average Net Paid 


The largest circulation in the history of the Sunday New York American 
for a similar 6 months’ period. 


where buying power is concen- 
Concentrate trated. 98 per cent of this great 
audience lives in the 4 states— New York, Connecticut, New 
Jersey and Pennsylvania — closest to New York City — not scat- 
tered all over the United States. The largest circulation of any 
standard newspaper in a similar area in this country. 


When you advertise in America’s richest market use FULL 
POWER and buying QUALITY — readers with taste for the 
better things, desire for the better things AND money to buy 
them. 


New Mork American 


New York, Boston, Chicago, San Francisco, 
5 Winthrop Square 35 East Wacker Drive Monadnock Building 


—— 
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Findlay, Ohio, the city where this investigation was made, is a town of more than 20,000 pop- 


ulation. 


It has a coliege and it has approximately $3,000,000 invested in industrial plants. 


Dartnell Check-up on Distribution 
of Advertised Products 


HE third city se- 
lected for the 
study of distribu- 


tion of a group of na- 

tionally advertised prod- 

ucts was Findlay, Ohio. 

Findlay is the county seat of Han- 
cock County, one of the richest 
agricultural counties, as well as 
one of the richest oil producing 
counties in the state. The city is 
a good shopping center for this 
area, as the merchants have pro- 
vided good stores and good stocks 
of merchandise for the people 
who do their buying here. 

The fact that the city is located 
so near many larger cities may be 
one of the reasons for the quality 
stores that are to be found here. 
Forty-five miles to the north is 
Toledo, Columbus is eighty-eight 
miles away, and Dayton, Detroit, 
Cleveland and Cincinnati are all 
only a little over a hundred miles 
away. Excellent transportation 
facilities, including railroad, elec- 
tric interurban and hard roads 
Provide quick and easy ways of 
reaching these larger centers. 

In 1886 oil and gas were discov- 
ered in this region and like all 
boom towns the city grew to a 
thriving metropolis overnight. 
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Special Investigation 
Findlay, Ohio 


This boom brought a good deal 
of wealth to the city that is still 
there. The oil fields do not play 
as important a part as they form- 
erly did and industry has taken 
its place. There are over seventy- 
five manufacturing industries lo- 
cated in the city and they are all 
diversified so that no one of them 
influences the welfare of the city 
too much. 

Some of the products made in 
Findlay are: axles, gloves and 
mittens, tractors and ditching 
machines, clay pigeons, cigars, 
pottery, explosives, tires, cabinets, 
sugar, barrels, candy and a num- 
ber of other products. These in- 
dustries coupled with the oil 
industry give employment to a 
large body of workmen. But in 
Findlay the dealers do just as 
much of their business with the 
farmer as they do with the indus- 
trial worker. 

And the trading population that 
these merchants appeal to de- 
mands merchandise of good qual- 
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The Seventh Article of a Series in a 
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ity. This is shown by 
an instance among the 
clothing dealers. Eleven 
stores were checked for 
men’s clothing. Of these 
there were only five that 
the investigator classed as being 
good stores. The remaining six 
were the army store, cut price 
and “going-out-of-business-sale” 
type, featuring cheap merchan- 
dise with a price appeal to reach 
the industrial worker and the 
farmer. But two of them were 
going out of business in Findlay 
because they said that the trade 
demanded a better grade of mer- 
chandise than they could give and 
that most of the clothing was 
bought at the better stores. Their 
going out of business was not 
blamed on competition but be- 
cause there was not the class of 
trade there that demanded their 
kind of merchandise. When a 
store of this type closes up for 
the reason that its goods are too 
cheap, it must indicate that there 
isn’t a great deal to be done in 
that line in the city. 

A report of the Ohio Public 
Health Association shows the 
class of people residing in Han- 
cock County, which makes up a 
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Per Cent 
Distribution 


Product (58 Stores) 
Arbuckles Ground Coffee .......cccceccccceeccce 5.1 
Armour Products 50.0 
Aunt Jemima Pancake Flouv.................... 74.1 
Bakers Cocoa 87.9 
Beech Nut Peanut Butter... 46.5 
Bon Ami 96.6 
Borden’s Milk 87.9 
Bovril Consomme : 
Brillo 70.7 
Calumet Baking Powder ....cccccccccccccocnee 100.0 
Campbell Soups 100.0 
Campfire Marshmallows.  -..:cccccoossssccsssssseseesee 84.5 
Canada Dry 36.2 
Carnation Milk 93.1 
Certo 100.0 
Chipso 100.0 
Cream of Wheat 93.1 
Crisco 82.8 
Colman’s Mustard 63.8 
Del Monte Products 41.4 
Diamond Crystal Saaltenc...ecccccccceccscccsocsscecsseeeeeee 44, 
Dona Castile Soap 3 
Drano 7 
Durkee’s Salad Dressing & 
Duz Soap Products 87. 
Edgemont Crackers 7 
Fels Naptha Soap 10 


Distribution of Seventy-nine Nationally Advertised 
Grocery Products in Findlay, Ohio 


Per Cent 

Distribution 

Product (58 Stores) 
Fleischmann Yeast cecccccccscccscssccecsennnae 100.0 
Flit 13.8 
French’s Mustard 98.3 
Grape Nuts 98.3 
Heinz Products 62.1 
Hellman’s Blue Ribbon Mayonnaise... 6.9 
Jello 100.0 
Junket 24.1 
Karo Corn Syrups 100.0 
Knox Gelatine 82.8 
Kraft Cheese 87.9 
La France Soaps. 98.3 
Larvex 0 
Libby’s Products 87.9 
Lux 100.0 
Maxwell House Coffee 60.3 
Mazola 77.6 
Minute Tapioca 96.6 
Monarch Brand Producct.icceccccccccscccssseseeeeee 8.6 
Morton’s Salt 79.3 
Muffets 48.3 
Norwegian Kip. Herrirng...c..cccc.cccccccccossssnee 10.3 
Old Dutch Cleanser. 100.0 
P. & G. Soap 100.0 
Pabst-ett 72.4 
ep 96.6 
Phenix Cheese 15.5 


Per Cent 

Distribution 

Product (58 Stores) 
Planters Peanuts 31.0 
Post Bran Flakes 98.3 
Post Toasties 100.0 
Postum 98.3 
Dr. Price’s Extracts. 3.4 
Quaker Breakfast FOOdS uc 96.6 
R & R Boned Chicken 8.6 
Rumford Baking Powe yc.cccoccccccccccocsssooon 94.8 
S.0.S. Cleaners 34.5 
Sani-Flush 94.8 
Seal Brand Coffee amd Tear.nn.ceccccccsecccssc 3.4 
Shredded Wheat 100.0 
Snider’s Tomato Products 31.0 
Snowdrift 20.7 
Sunbrite Cleanser : 44.8 
Sunkist Oranges and Lemon.eg................. 94.8 
Sunshine Biscuits 25.9 
Swans Down Cake Fout.i.c.cccccccccccocscssssne 98.3 
Thompson’s Malted Milk 31.0 
3 in 1 Oil 77.6 
20-Mule Team Borax 98.3 
Underwood Deviled Ham 22.4 
Uneeda Biscuits 37.9 
Welch’s Grapejuice 22.4 
Wesson Oil 46.5 
Average Distribution 2... 64.2 


large proportion of the trading 
area of the city. The report 
states that 96.8 per cent of the 
population of Hancock County is 
native white, 2.5 per cent foreign 
born white and only .7 per cent 
negro. The greatest majority of 
the population is of the highest 
type of American, law-abiding 
and industrious citizens. This re- 
port further shows that the county 
has but .6 of one per cent over 
ten years of age illiterate, which 
is approximately one-sixth of the 
average for the state. 


The Retail Situation 


The stores in Findlay, as a 
group, are better than the aver- 
age usually found in a city of this 
size. They carry good stocks of 
quality merchandise, are well 
kept, and the merchants them- 
selves. are wide-awake and alert. 
This may be attributed to any 
one of several factors, 

First, there is a good deal of 
money in the city and the people 
have more to spend. Second, the 
stores are older and have been 
established longer so that they 
are well known in the city and 
county. Greater influences may 
be the large cities that are com- 
paratively near and the number 
of chain stores that there are in 
the city. The methods used by 
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the big stores in the larger cities 
are brought here, along with the 
same high type of merchandise 
that they handled with the result 
that the stores take on a better 
appearance. Then there is the 
influence of the chain store. A 
city where there is a large num- 
ber of good chain stores is bound 
to be helped by them, as the in- 
dependent merchants will tend to 
pattern after their stores and 
their merchandising methods. 

Of the fifty-eight grocery stores 
checked, nine of them were chain 
stores. Two of the five depart- 
ment stores were chain stores, 
one of the nine drug stores was 
a chain store, two of the others 
being under the same manage- 
ment; four of the ten shoe stores 
were chain stores, three of them 
under the same management, 
while one was a chain department 
store. In addition there were 
three chain _five-and-ten-cent 
stores and one chain store that 
handled women’s clothing. A 
large number of chain organiza- 
tions for a city of 20,214! 


Grocery and Food Products 


Fifty-eight grocery stores were 
checked in Findlay for the list of 
seventy-eight grocery products. 
As mentioned before, nine of these 
stores were chain stores, five of 
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them being A & P stores, three 
Kroger stores and one Globe 
store. One of the best grocery 
stores is the grocery department 
of the leading department store 
in the city. They have a large 
space that is well equipped and 
carry a good stock of merchan- 
dise that is displayed well, both 
on the shelves and the display 
floor. 


One Store’s Policy 


An outstanding point in this 
particular store is that they do 
not push nor care to handle to 
any great extent any merchandise 
that is nationally advertised. 
They do carry it for the conven- 
ience of customers who call for 
brands, but the private brands 
and local brands are most adver- 
tised and pushed. This is true in 
all of the departments. They say 
that they advertise and build up 
a reputation for a nationally-ad- 
vertised product in this area and 
then the manufacturer sells it to 
all of the stores in the city and 
all of their money has been spent 
to build up their competitors 
business. 

This particular store meets all 
prices that the chain stores have. 
If a customer comes in and tells 
the clerk that he can obtain a 

(Continued on page 788) 
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THE WORLD 


Scored Nearly Half of the Circulation 
Gains of the Morning Field! 


OT ONLY did THE WORLD, during the six months ending Septem- 

ber 30th, register the largest circulation increase in the standard size 
weekday morning paper field, both numerically and percentage - wise, but 
its increase was more than 49% of the combined gains of the four papers 
comprising this field. A comparison of the figures follows: 


Circulation Circulation Percentage Percentage 

— Paper 1926 1927 Gain of Gain of Field 

THE WORLD .................... 284,141 335,928 51,787 18.2% 49.5% 
_ BA iinaiccrininadssiannicsicgndibiddeniitin 358,350 392,800 34,450 9.6% 32.9% 
ae | eT 290,534 302,598 12,064 41% 11.5% 
cery The American ........... 221,624 227,969 6,345 2.8% 6.0% 
ment 
store i 
large : . " 
and In the Evening Field, 
han- 
both 
play THE EVENING WORLD 
his Registers Marked Increase! 
y do 
le to 
rae Among Evening Papers THE EVENING WORLD’S gain was 20.6% of 
ed. ° e a e 
ev the combined gains of the five papers comprising this field. The figures 
1 for follow: 
‘ands . . . . 
dver- Circulation Circulation Percentage 
in te PAPER ' 1926 1927 Gain of Gain 
y say THE EVENING WORLD... wu... _ 295,732 314,491 18,759 6.3% 
d up oR RRR SE ee DOT CS TS Riser Ree eee Te a eT 265,000 278,582 13,582 5.1% 
y-ad- | Ee serene ee aerea ee ee 677,844 680,681 2,837 0.4% 
| and ee eas nee ee 207,706 228,984 21,278 10.2% 
it The Evening Post... ‘ie 34,127 68,477 34,350 100.0% 
- an 
spent 
itors’ 

A) 

a SIEA The Evening World 
ne hee \ oh e Cue 
tells 
in 8 Pulitzer Building N ECW York Tribune Tower 

New York Chicago 
a | 
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When 


Great Automobile Manufacturers 


advertise in BOSTON 


ORE newspaper lineage is used 

by automobile manufacturers 

than any other group of foreign adver- 
tisers in Boston. 


Here is a class of product that must 
be sold to people with at least a fair 
degree of buying power. Certainly the 
study of how these manufacturers lo- 
cate their market is of interest and 
value to all who seek sales volume in 
the Boston territory, 


The Globe is first in 
automobile advertising 


In 1926—and through the first half of 
1927—the Globe led all other Boston 
papers in automotive advertising— both 
display and classified as well as total. 


What is the reason for this leader- 
ship? Simply that the Globe dominates 
the richest section of the Boston market 
—the 12-mile trading area consisting of 
the heaviest concentration of people 
and wealth in New England. 


The principle found in the automo- 
tive group applies to other products as 
well. It is a fact of high significance 
that Boston department stores place 
more advertising in the Globe, both 
daily and Sunday, than in any other 
Boston papers. 


HE GLOBE has built up this great rec- 
ord because of its strong hold upon its 
readers. To men the Globe’s freedom from 
bias or favoritism in politics, sports or edi- 
torials, brings wide popularity. Among women 
the Globe’s special features, including the 
widely known Household Department, make 
it the daily counselor in New England homes. 
To reach the heart of Boston’s Buying 
Group you must use the Globe first, 


The Boston Globe 


The Globe sells Boston’s Buying Group 


The Globe concentrates its circu- 
lation in Boston’s 12-mile 
trading area 


This key market contains: 

74% of all department store package 
deliveries 

61% of all grocery stores 

60% of all hardware stores 

57% of all drug stores 

57% of all dry goods stores 

55% of all furniture stores 

46% of all auto dealers and garages 


Audited Net Paid Circulation for 6 months ending March 31st, 1927—Daily 286,361.... Sunday 333,45 


le 
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To Stamp or Not to Stamp Return 
Cards—What Results Show 


[sive direct-mail Experiences iN Testing Various Meth- mailing was to consist 


L$ 


advertising will —— ‘ . of a filled-in personal 
greatly stimulate ods Sor Getting Replies trom Direct letter to the church pas- 


the public schools and Mail Advertising; Envelopes Out-pull tor; an illustrated folder 


the churches of America . with a broad selection 
to buy motion picture Self-Covered Pieces of churches using the 
rojectors, has been the Acme Motion Picture 
Ss experience of the By MERRILL E. SYMONDS Projectors and letters of 
Acme Division of the In- Acme Division, International Projector Corporation, Chicago endorsement from min- 
ternational Projector isters and a return card 
Corporation, of Chicago inviting a request for 
and New York. panied the dummy, announced to further information or a projector 
In fact, the company, through _ the dealer that the firm was pre- demonstration. “We want,” the 
such advertising aid to dealers senting him with a sample of the dealer was informed, “to send out 
and field salesmen, has been able, _—'three-mailings advertising cam- this first mailing within two 
during the past year, to increase paign to stimulate business weeks.” 
these two divisions of its business | among the churches of his district. The second sample mailing 
by more than 100 per cent. The letter further stated—as shown in the dummy included an- 
In the fall of 1926, it was de- a business application of the gen- _ other personal letter to the pastor, 
cided to back up company sales- eral principle that one tends to an attractive “Acme” folder, a leaf- 


men by intensive direct-mail aid appreciate a thing the more if he _ let with a convincing statement 
to sectional distributors, local hasacashinvestmentinit—that by a pastor who was using the 
dealers and field salesmen. They the dealer would be asked to pay projector, and a second return 


chose two especial fields, the Prot- only the actual cost of postage for card. “This,” announced the firm 
estant churches and the public _ the three mailings. But otherwise to the dealer, “should be mailed 
schools in selected territories. the firm would meet all the ex- about two weeks after the first 
In starting off their church _ pense of gathering the lists, pre- __ piece.” 
sales-promotion program, they paring materials and mailing. _ The third mailing was planned 
first assembled a list of 30,000 “Please give us your authority,” — to contain a folder similar to that 
Protestant churches of America. _ the letter asked, “to go ahead with of the first letter, excepting that 
Then they prepared a neat dum- _ this campaign at once.” it should have different church 
my of information, sending a copy The dummy received by the pictures and additional sales ar- 
to each of their local dealers. The dealer included exact samples of guments. “This,” the dealer was 
personal letter which accom- the three mailings. The first told, “should be mailed about 


eM 

333,451 Pictures like this one gave adequate proof that the children will pay attention, and the company attributes 
anne” part of the excellent results of the direct mail to the forcefulness of the illustrations used in the mailings. 
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three weeks after the second 
piece.” 

On the final page of the dummy 
sent to the dealer was summar- 
ized the proposition of the firm, as 
follows: 

“We now have a list of (a 
filled-in number) Protestant 
churches in your territory. 

“The actual cost of stamps to 
mail three pieces to those on the 
list will be (a filled-in sum). 

“This is what we ask you to 
pay. We stand all other expense 
and handle all details. 

“Please send in your O. K. at 


once. Now is the time to get this * 


campaign started.” 

Thus, the fixed cost of this di- 
rect-mail advertising campaign to 
the individual dealers of the firm 
varied from about thirty to a little 
more than a hundred dollars. 

Interesting results followed from 
the campaign begun in October, 
1926. Post-card replies from the 
first mailing, tabulated to Janu- 
ary, 1927, were the largest — 1.28 
per cent. Returns from the sec- 
ond mailing were .64 per cent, and 
from the third, .69 per cent. But 
returns were still coming in at 
the time of this writing, nearly a 
year after the date of these orig- 
inal three mailings. For example, 
late returns had increased the 
California percentage of replies 
from .85 per cent to more than 2 
per cent. 


The Envelope’s Influence 
| alohebagie i interesting study 


was afforded by an experi- 
ment in one mailing. To a list of 
14,235 churches this mailing was 
sent in neat but simple self-mail- 
ers and the percentage of returns 
was .59 per cent. Contrarily, 
there was a return of .81 per cent 
from the same mailing sent in an 
envelope to a list of 12,192 
churches—or more than _ one- 
third increase through the added 
cost of an envelope, the postage 
being the same. 

Another experiment was made 
through the Ohio mailings. In 
the first mailing, the return post- 
card was without a stamp, regis- 
tering 1.86 per cent in replies. 
The second Ohio mailing also in- 
cluded a no-stamp postal, with a 
return of about .6 per cent. But 
in the third mailing a one-cent 
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Government post-card was en- 
closed — and the returns this time 
were 5.219 per cent. Also, later 
tabulated replies from this Ohio 
list total twice as large for the 
one-cent Government post-card, 
as for both of the other un- 
stamped cards. 

The replies from these mailings 
were classified as received, and 
forwarded to the nearest dealer 
of that territory. But the direct- 
mail help to the dealer, and to the 
dealer’s salesman, did not stop 
here. The firm had _ prepared 
twelve different individualized 
follow-up mailings, all in first- 
class sealed envelopes. These 
were sent a week apart, unless the 
prospect became a buyer; or un- 
less, for some special reason, the 
salesman of that territory re- 
quested a longer time between, 
as an aid in keeping alive a pros- 
pect who was marked to be seen 
at a later date. 


Follow-up Returns 


HE second follow-up to the 
minister prospect included 


these sentences: “This is the. 


second time that we have written 
to you about the use of motion 
pictures in church work . .. We 
expect to write to you again and 
again, because we believe that 
results obtained . . . warrant us 
in the conviction that there is a 
place for motion pictures in every 
church . . . Our distributor near- 
est you will be glad to demon- 
strate the Acme S.V.E. for you. 
There is no obligation. His name 
is typed below. Write him to- 
day.” (And below, the dealer’s 
name is filled in.) 

These separate mailings, all 
first class, were varied as to sales 
enclosures. Each mailing con- 
tained some prominent reminder 
of the location of the nearest 
dealer, and some new variety of 
sales argument. Sometimes the 
enclosed reply card was stamped, 
sometimes not. Letter Number 7 
of the list included a stamped re- 
turn envelope to the nearest local 
dealer. 

Letter Number 9 included spe- 
cial mention of a new booklet 
listing a large number of motion 
pictures that could be obtained 
free by churches and this letter 
also included a coin card for the 


return of twenty-five cents, as the 
stated price of this booklet. And, 
proving that the prospects were 
still ‘alive’, even with the com- 
ing of the ninth letter on the ninth 
week, the firm has already re- 
ceived a total of silver quarters 
sufficient to repay the total cost 
of the compiling and the printing 
of this booklet. 

Letter Number 10 enclosed a 
list of free Government films that 
might be had —in each follow-up 
letter there was always some- 
thing new —this information, in 
the total, affording a really worth- 
while education to the churches 
as to motion picture management 
and possibilities. 


The Timing of Mailings 


HE companion program of 

the firm — mail-order helps to 
dealers for getting in touch with 
the public schools of this terri- 
tory — does not much differ from 
the program used for the 
churches. In _ follow-up letter 
Number 7, similar to the follow- 
up letter for church prospects, a 
stamped dealer envelope was en- 
closed. And, in the case of their 
Tennessee field, the state distrib- 
utor received through this 
stamped return envelope more re- 
sponses than were brought from 
all of the other follow-up letters 
together; but it is assumed that 
this may be largely explained by 
the fact that this particular state 
distributor was quite widely 
known among school prospects. 
However, the fact does remain 
that this localized touch, in this 
particular field, was the touch that 
did actually pull a great deal of 
business. 

During the original three mail- 
ings to school superintendents 
and principals, there were tried 
out several experiments toward 
more resultful adaptation to these 
highly specialized prospects. For 
example, it was early demon- 
strated that it makes considerable 
difference as to the day of the 
week that a letter is mailed. This, 
together with proving again the 
value of stamping the return 


_ cards, was illustrated in the North 


Carolina campaign. 
A letter mailed on Saturday 1n 
Chicago, with no postage on the 


(Continued on page 776) 
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ADIATING from. Indianapolis, 17 
railroads, 13 electric interurban lines 
and 15 motor bus lines provide swift, 

convenient transportation to every part of 

The Indianapolis Radius. For salesmen 

who motor, a network of excellent highways 

is equally advantageous. 


Salesmen say that in working the Indian- 
apolis Radius they can make twice the na- 
tional average of calls per man per day. This 


110 East 42nd Street 


Twice the Sales Calls per Man per Day! 


cuts selling costs, speeds the winning of dis- 
tribution and entrenches leadership through 
closer contact with the trade. 


Add to this the prestige of The INDIAN- 
APOLIS NEWS in this rich, concentrated 
market of 2,000,000 people —its powerful 
advertising influence with the trade and with 
the public — and you have a most favorable 
condition for sales success. 


The INDIANAPOLIS NEWS 
dolls The Indianapolis Radius 


DON. BRIDGE, Advertising Manager 
New Yorkx: DAN A. CARROLL, 


Cuicaco: J. E. LUTZ, 
The Tower Bldg. 
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usE YOUNG WRITERS un 


TALKING TO YOUNG BUYERS 


OST of the accu- 
M mulated wealth 
of this country is prob- 
ably held by older peo- 
ple + Most of the things 
advertising offers, how- 
ever, are bought by or 
for young men and 
women. 
Before us at this 


moment is the Octo- 


ber issue of the Pictorial Review. (Ask the office 
boy to bring you a copy while you are reading 


this message.) + The first three advertisements 


. Fels-Naptha .. 


offer .. 


... Wheatena + The Wheatena page is addressed 
to mothers of young children. Nature has decided 
that middle-aged couples no longer face that prob- 


lem! + The Victor page will appeal to the people 


GEORGE BATTEN COMPANY, Inc. 


. Victor Talking Machines 


W/ 


NEW YORK + CHICAGO 


+ 


who prefer to dance at 
home. Settled bones, 
quite logically, find the 
Charleston too stren- 
uous # The Fels-Naptha 
copy and _ illustration 
concerns the young and 
servantless housewife + 
And so on through the 
entire issue of this and 


any of the other pub- 


lications that advertisers largely use. 

The average age of the men and women in our 
Copy Department is thirty years. It doesn’t just hap- 
pen to be that way + It’s a situation of young sellers 
writing to young buyers + There are departments in 
advertising where men in their forties and fifties can 
call their years of experience to practical profit + But 


use young writers when you talk to young buyers 


+ ADVERTISING 


BOSTON 
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Are You Wasting Money on Stupid 


HE purpose of 
all sales esti- 
mates, whether 


tabular or graphic, is the 
securing of profits other- 
wise unobtainable. 

It seems elementary 
to emphasize the profit 
angle in any sales man- 
agement activity — but 
experience unfortunately 
points to the fact that 
many sales charts are 
the cause of loss rather 
than profit. They are a 


Sales Charts? 


Charting for Profit and Charting Be- 
cause the Charts Look Pretty Are 
Entirely Different Matters 


By WALTER F. WYMAN 


General Sales Manager, The Carter’s Ink Company 


and 


HENRY H. MORSE 


Vice President, Florence Stove Company 
Boston, Massachusetts 


year were advancing — 
when adverse self-criti- 
cism should have been 
substituted for self- 
praise. 

The business which 
crumbles most quickly 
under adverse market 
conditions — particularly 
when new and aggres- 
sive competition is a fac- 
tor —is the one which 
has felt pleased with 
steady increase in sales 
but without correct 


cause Of loss because their cost The first essential of a sales knowledge of its possibilities, 
exceeds the value obtained from chart, therefore, is that it shall which comes through the con- 
the time, strength, and invest- lead to profits otherwise unob- stant quest of the ultimate dollar 


ment they require. 

In many enter- 
prises the mistake 
is made of main- 
taining regular 
sales charts cover- 
ing activities and 
angles which 
neither demand 
nor deserve regu- 
lar graphic pres- 
entation. In fact, 
a system of cross- 
sectioning, care- 
fully arranged and 
executed, fre- 
quently relegates 
to the scrap heap 
daily, weekly, and 
monthly graphic 
presentation of 
facts. 

The time of 
management offi- 
cials and sales 
executives is alto- 


gether too valu- are excellent—but many charts are not worth 
able to be used in the powder and lead it would take to blow 
them up. 


glancing at sales 
charts which do 


not lead to profits. If those who _ tainable. Many dollars in profits 
are most intimately identified are lost annually, even in well- 
with the executing of sales plans conducted enterprises, because 


Charts that show lost profits or potential sales, 
or help to keep the sales force going full tilt, 


2 PIRI ge CencrncnmesitaesaraimimesttecpssHtes 


in. profits. 

Complacency vanishes 
in the face of sales chart 
analysis. For inevitably 
there will be found, even 


‘in the face of sales chart 


sales, territorial discrep- 
ancies of moment. A ter- 
ritory which has enjoyed 
a rapid sales 
growth will, un- 
der constant mi- 
croscopic magni- 
fication, prove to 
be lopsided in its 
sales of certain 
items to the all- 
but-neglect of 
other equally 
important 
items. In one 
section the 
distribution 
through whole- 
sale outlets will 
be superb— 
and thereby 
conceal defec- 
tive distribu- 
tion through 
retail outlets — 
a fact instantly 
disclosed by 


cannot use these self-same charts the executives in charge of sales any sound 
to money advantage, it is seldom have not the proper picture both graphic presen- 
indeed that ranking officials can= _ of sales and their subdivisions and tation of basic 
not well obtain from a word pic- _ possible sales and their subdivi- sales facts. 

ture or a casual tabulation, all sions. Many a busines has flat- The relation of sales cost to 
that there is of value in these too- _ tered itself upon its sales progress gross profits territory by territory 


frequently-prepared graphs. 


SALES MANA 
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merely because its total sales each is strikingly demonstrated by 


, @ er one ® @ 8 
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sales graphs. All but inevitably 
any enterprise which has neither 
sales graphs nor their practical 
equivalent will be shown, under 
the searching lens of the sales 
chart microscope, to have dis- 
tricts in which the sales of low- 
margin items loom large in dol- 
lars — and the profit showing, in 
consequence, pitifully small in 
contrast to sales totals. 

It must be remembered that 
sales charts are a means to an 
end —and not an end in them- 
selves. They do not even point 
directly to weaknesses — they 
merely portray them. They do 
not show the way to profits — 
they merely picture conditions 
and tendencies. 

Consequently, the full worth of 
the sales charts can only be ex- 
tracted by a willing expert. The 
sales executive who is willing to 
make these sales charts tell him 
of profits otherwise unobtainable, 
and one expert enough to plan 
and execute corrective measures, 
alone can refine the ore. 


More Than Fifty-seven Varieties 


T IS a good simile to com- 

pare sales charts to ore mined 
but not refined. For much of the 
ore discovered and brought to the 
surface by sales charting is low- 
grade ore which requires expert 
knowledge to recognize and ade- 
quate sales machinery to smelt, 
at a cost that will pay for the 
smelting. 

Within the bounds of a single 
article of readable length it would 
be impossible even to list the 
many varieties of sales charts 
which we have found, in our joint 
investigation, to be the practices 
of nearly three hundred chosen 
leaders of American industries. 
They vary not alone in form and 
concept of form; they vary even 
more in the type of activities con- 
sidered worthy of charting. 

From the massive sales-produc- 
tion-control charts which are lit- 
erally meaningless to those who 
have not learned the folk lan- 
guage in which they are written 
for each individual enterprise, to 
the columnar presentation of 
“This day this year” — “This day 
last year” sales total charts 
which a primary school child 
could understand, they vary in 
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amazing degree. From the three- 
dimensional sales charts which 
have sprung into increasing use 
in the past five years to the seg- 
mented circles showing divisional 
per cents; they differ more widely 
in cost of preparation and main- 
tenance than the wages of the 
office boy and the president of an 
enterprise. 


Kinds of Sales Charts 


N their use as potential profit- 

makers the variance is even 
greater—and less  understand- 
In one enterprise —in one 
of our chosen three hundred — 
we found over two thousand dif- 
ferent charts being used which 
directly or indirectly related to 
sales or sales department prob- 
lems, of which less than forty 
were justified by their use and 


‘less than two hundred justified by 


their possible economical use. 
The fact that there was a finan- 
cial reorganization of this large 
enterprise which wiped out of ex- 
istence all but traces of the orig- 
inal number of charts, may 
possibly explain the type of con- 
ditions which led to their original 
existence ! 

In analyzing the sales charts — 
and for the purpose of the follow- 
ing few paragraphs we shall con- 
sider certain types of tabulations 
in the “chart division’ —there 
were perhaps a dozen almost in- 
evitably to be found although 
varying widely in the physical 
method of presentation of all-but- 
identical facts. 

. Territorial layout 

. Territorial sales 

. Sales costs 

Advertising investments 

. Sales control presentation 

. Periodic sales records 

Salesmen’s sales records 

. Salesmen’s costs 

. Branch and agency sales 

. Branch or warehouse orders and 
deliveries 


11. Foreign sales 
12. Sales estimates 


_ 


The next most frequently found 
chart was the merchandising 
budget. While it might be felt 
that any enterprise which could 
be ranked among the leaders in 
this country would surely have a 
definite sales budget. reduced to 
tabular, if not to graphic, chart 
form, this is still far from being 
invariably the case. More than 
three-fourths of enterprises, with 


sales over three million dollars 
annually, had a formal or informal 
merchandising budget, although 
in a number of cases it was found 
that the enterprise which had en- 
joyed long years of successful 
existence relied upon individuals’ 
memories and judgments rather 
than on detailed advance planning 
or black-and-white records in any 
form. 

In our investigations we found 
that the most striking omission, 
in the light of modern merchan- 
dising methods, lay in the division 
of territorial sales, and partic- 
ularly territorial sales costs. 
Highly efficiently conducted mar- 
keting departments confined their 
records of territorial sales to cus- 
tomers, city and town records, 
not even tabulating sales by 
states or reaching the obvious 
territorial division based on 
counties. 


Charting Units 


ANY were found to ignore 

state lines entirely, confin- 
ing their territorial sales records 
to salesmen’s territories. Even 
admitting the necessity of the ex- 
istence of such records with these 
enterprises, it would seem that 
there could be used to advantage 
more definitely permanent sales 
territorial units—counties or 
states, or both. 

In fact, in our voluminous cor- 
respondence with the sales offi- 
cials of these enterprises, it was 
frequently found that the omis- 
sion had already been noted and 
was to be remedied. For more 
and more the sales executive 1s 
seeking a stabilized basis for sales 
charting so that his figures and 
graphs made at large expense in 
one year may be used to definite 
profit advantage five or ten years 
later. 

The days in which salesmen’s 
territories were sacredly inviolate 
as to boundary and extent have 
passed, and it is really only with 
antiquarian interest, when we 
chat with the sales manager, that 
he refers over a period of years 
to “Jones’ territory,” or “Robin- 
son’s territory,” as a geographical, 
fixed unit. 

Territorial sales costs are 
worthy of the most serious study 
of the sales executive. The 
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Oklahoma City 


LINEAGE 


—First 9 Months of 


1927 


First! 
—The OKLAHOMAN (7 days) 
Local Lineage 4,054,510 
National Lineage 2,206,716 
Classified Lineage ..................... 1,730,431 
, icy) 7,991,657 
Second 
—OKLAHOMA CITY TIMES (6 days) 
pT ee TT 2,786,208 
National Lineage 1,715,981 
Classified Lineage 1,216,426 
TOTAL 5,718,615 
Third 
—THE THIRD NEWSPAPER (6 days) 
Local Lineage 2,657,789 
National Lineage 657,153 
Classified Lineage 619,813 
III sisiokinstrsiaitsinasaacetcitineai ciara il aaa aac 3,934,755 


Figures by Delisser Bros. 


This is the standing in advertising lineage of the three Oklahoma City newspapers 
for the first nine months of 1927, ending September 30th — Delisser Brothers figures. 
The same relative positions were held by the three newspapers for the month of Septem- 
ber, and for the three months period ending September 30th. 


The recently published statement in other magazines, that the Third paper “leads this 
field in local display advertising” is NOT in accordance with the fact. 


NOTE — The Oklahoman and Times continue their 
leadership in Local Display as in previous years. 


%% DAILY OKLAHOMAN 


E.KATZ SPECIAL 

ADVERTISING AGENCY 

New York - Chicago - Detroit 
Kansas City + Atlanta 


San Francisco 
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importance of this truth is fortu- 
nately one of growing, general 
recognition. The annual terri- 
torial sales of representative 
White are no longer in themselves 
held to be more desirable than 
the $180,000 annual sales of rep- 
resentative Green. For the sales 
charting of the two territories 
may make apparent at a glance 
that the sales costs in representa- 
tive White’s territory wipe out 
his gross sales advantage and 
leave a deficit in comparison with 
the sales cost in the territory of 
representative Green. 

In this connection the expe- 
rience of an Ohio manufacturer 
is illuminating. His sales chart- 
‘ing (until this investigation 
started) included, from a territo- 
rial standpoint, on one hand net 
sales and on the other hand the 
salesmen’s compensation and ex- 
penses. It was taken for granted 
that “incidental expenses would 
average themselves up” in each 
territory. 


Uncovering the Facts 


higmel calculating territorial 

sales costs correctly it was 
found that the salesman whose 
territory had the largest sales was 
easily the greatest profit-maker in 
the field employ of the enterprise. 
But the salesman who ranked 
second because of his sales vol- 
ume, stood eleventh in the list of 
profit-makers. 

Further investigation showed 
that it was logical for the leader 
to be in a leading position in sales 
because of the territory he cov- 
ered. His low sales costs re- 
flected his personal sales ability 
and his careful management of 
sales assistants and sales assis- 
tance. In his territory every dol- 
lar invested in sales promotional 
work of any type, every advertis- 
ing dollar, and every incidental 
dollar, was put into use only after 
the wisdom of its use had been 
carefully weighed. 

The salesman whose net sales 
were second largest was egotis- 
tical and ambitious from the 
standpoint of personal pride. He 
wanted to be “the biggest sales- 
man connected with the house,” 
and he thought only in terms of 
sales totals. Consequently, every 
form of sales helps that could be 
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used, and in the most liberal 
quantities, was found chargeable 
against his territory. Prodigal 
use of junior salesmen, specialty 
men, and consumer salesmen was 
coupled with a more than generous 
use of demonstrators. Costly 
window displays, and even the 
humble one-dollar circular, were 
distributed prodigally, and fre- 
quently without adequate plow- 
ing of the ground before their 
planting. Every form of special 
deal and every use of maximum 
quantity discounts added to the 
total of higher sales costs or lower 
sales profits. 


Results of Charting 


NLY because there was a 

point beyond which even the 
egotistical salesman could not go 
without absurdly preventing his 
truly tremendous sales total from 
being accompanied by even more 
staggering sales cost, was there 
a limit. 

As a result of the disclosures 
made by the introduction of mod- 
ern sales charting, this salesman’s 
method of compensation as well 
as sphere of activities was decid- 
edly changed. His earnings were 
made to have a direct relation to 
the net profits received from his 
territory, and his unquestioned 
ability to build junior salesmen 
into volume sellers was utilized 
to the fullest point, and an added 
source of compensation made for 
him. In the first year of the new 
era it was pleasing to be able to 
report that “he believes his pock- 
etbook” and that his wasteful 
methods of marketing have been 
all but wholly eradicated. 

Modern sales charting more 
and more concerns itself with 
production and traffic problems. 
The levelling of peaks in both 
traffic and production has been 
found frequently to be well within 
the control of the sales end. 
Modern sales executives, cooper- 
ating closely with financial and 
traffic managers, have found ways 
and means to make shipments in 
the time valleys which previously 
preceded the highest of time traf- 
fic peaks. As a result, the mer- 
chandise is in the hands of 
distributors in advance of ex- 
treme need, but only in time to 
insure maximum stock balance in 
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the hands of retailers with the 
consequent maximum consumer 
purchases. The slight financial 
burden involved in these more 
modern plans is decidedly more 
than offset by the absence of 
overtime traffic charges, delayed 
delivery, and consequent sales 
losses. 

In the sales-production sphere 
the same saving of overtime and 
the smoothing out of the flow of 
raw materials to consumer pur- 
chases is more and more a matter 
of sales system, and less and less 
a matter of sales chance or for- 
tune. By more carefully dictated 
sales, by more carefully syn- 
chronized sales effort to sales re- 
sults, and by long-range sales 
prophecies frequently modified, 
the production division is enabled 
to balance its manufacturing just 
as the purchasing division is en- 
abled to anticipate accurately the 
needs of the factories. 


A Control for Business 


O longer is it considered a 

duty of management to force 
sales, purchasing, production, and 
manufacturing executives to work 
reasonably well together. It is 
these same departmental officials 
who are presenting to manage- 
ment officials their intimate com- 
mon plans for purchasing flow, 
production flow and sales flow. 

The common denominator of 
net profit over a long term of 
years, when properly understood, 
pictures conditions and tenden- 
cies, and indicates to the expert 
mind the types of action necessary 
to secure this unending and rip- 
pleless enterprise flow. 

To show the extent to which 
this quest of smoothness of flow 
has gone with even moderate 
sized enterprises, several manu- 
facturers with sales of less than 
three million dollars are among 
those who regularly test the stock 
conditions of their trade outlets, 
through individuals outside their 
regular force. 


Amory Browne & Company 
have appointed the George Batten 
Company, Inc., of New York, to 
direct the advertising of Kal- 
burnie ginghams and other prod- 
ucts of the Lancaster mills. 
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Do You Operate 100% 
the Year Around? 


AVE you suffered losses because of shortage of stock? 
H Do you operate in certain seasons of the year only? 
How costly is it to have your plant stand idle? 
Are you producing at seasons when the cost is lowest? 
Do you hesitate in tying up too much capital in a finished product? 
Are the real estate investments in your plant too burdensome? 
How costly is it to build up your organization after a shut-down? 


In business of almost any nature we can render very valuable as- 
sistance. We can help you operate 100%, help you in handling 
the largest orders or purchases, and help you to retain your 
trained organization. We can help you to concentrate your full 
force into the selling end of your business and, most important, 


assist you FINANCIALLY and place your stock within reach 
of your trade. : 


Years of experience and success in our undertakings strengthens 
our confidence in setting forth our claims. 


Permit us to explain our plans and methods of storage, handling, 
reshipping and financing and the many other ways in which con- 
nection with us or our associate warehouses would be of the 
greatest importance to you. 


A representative from any of our offices at 
New York, Chicago or Kansas City will 
respond personally to any inquiry if desired. 


CROOKS ‘TERMINAL WAREHOUSES 


CHICAGO NEW YORK OFFICE KANSAS CITY 


Transportation Building 


We Also Represent the Following Warehouses: 


Coe Terminal Warehouse . . . . . . Detroit 
Interstate Forwarding Company . . . . Dallas 
Kennicott-Patterson Warehouse Corporation . Denver 
Laney & Delcher Storage Company . . Jacksonville 
Merchants Transfer & Storage Company . Des Moines 
Metropolitan Warehouse Company . «+ Los Angeles 
Security Warehouse Company . . . . Minneapolis 
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What Makes a Salesmen’s Compen- 
sation Plan Successful? 


ERHAPS it would 
P:: well to give just 

a few opinions of 
some of the methods of 
compensation which are 
in use. One of the best 
statements which I have 
heard was made by the 
vice president of a na- 
tionally - known com- 
pany. 
port of his talk but I do not feel 
that I ought to quote his name or 
the name of his company. Ac- 
cordingly I am giving, here, what 
I deem to be a valuable contribu- 
tion to the already printed 
opinions on these different sys- 
tems. I am purposely changing 
some of the identifying facts in 
the talk. It is interesting to con- 
sider that in the case of this com- 
pany, they were using what is 
called a Task and Bonus System 
of Compensation, both in their 
sales organization and in their 
factory. 


The Task and Bonus System 


si E HAVE for thirty years 

used a number of different 
methods of compensation for 
salesmen, always trying to im- 
prove and come nearer to the 
better and the more ideal and I 
believe, after a year’s experience 
with the Task and Bonus System, 
that it is the most scientific and 
best adapted to our business of 
any system yet known or applied 
by us. This Task and Bonus 
System was not devised or born 
within our own organization or 
out of our own experience. We 
went outside for it. 

“The Task and Bonus System 
is based upon the Frederick W. 
Taylor system: that of setting the 
man his task and paying him for 
all and everything he does. 

“We have used the following 
methods of compensation for 
salesmen: 


(a) Straight Salary 

(b) Salary and Commission 
(c) Salary and Bonus 

(d) Straight Commission 
(e) Task and Bonus 


“Although many concerns have 
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I have a stenographic re-— 


MANAGEMENT, 


The Conclusion to a Discussion in the 


October 15 Issue of Workable Payment 


Systems for the Sales Force 


The twenty-first article of a series 


By CHARLES W. HOYT 


no doubt used the Straight Salary 
basis with success and _ satisfac- 
tion, I do not recommend it for 
an office specialty business. It 
does not supply the incentive for 
the greatest effort and highest 
achievement and it usually in- 
volves constant discussion of sal- 
ary adjustments, always more or 
less unsatisfactory to the com- 
pany or the salesmen and, not 
infrequently, to both. 


A Medium for Control 


— adjustments are often 

made (or figured by the 
salesmen) on the maximum sales 
and usually on volume, without 
proper consideration of actual 
profits. When salaries have been 
fixed on that basis and there is a 
subsequent falling off in sales, 
there is always dissatisfaction if 
any effort is made or suggested 
for a re-adjustment downward to 
correspond with reduced sales. 
And the result is a disgruntled 
and less efficient salesman or a 
necessary change in salesman or 
territory. 


“Salary and Commission is per- 


haps nearer to Task and Bonus 
than any other but it also has in 
it the disturbing element of peri- 
odical salary adjustments, and 
generally the same result as ad- 
justments in the straight salary 
method. But the salary element 
in this method has the advantage 
of giving a certain degree of con- 
trol, not realized in the straight 
commission method. Control as 
to making collections and adjust- 
ments and other service which do 
not yield the salesman commis- 
sion, also advantages as to rout- 
ing, time to be spent in certain 
towns, people to be called upon. 
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It makes the salesman 
more an employee of the 
company and less of an 
uncontrollable factor in 
the business. 

“Salary and Bonus 
System, as_ understood 
by me, means paying a 
certain salary for which 
a certain amount of busi- 
ness has to be produced, and the 
payment of a bonus on the 
amount of business produced in 
excess of that for which the salary 
iss paid. This system, in effect, 
guarantees the salesman an as- 
sured income as long as he pro- 
duces that minimum amount of 
business, or as long as he can 
persuade the company to believe 
he is ultimately going to make 
good. If the salesman does make 
good month in and month out as 
a regular thing this system works 
out satisfactorily to the salesman 
and to the company, if the basis 
is equitable. 


A Cumulative Volume Plan 


st UT with the man who is 


not regularly exceeding his 
quota, the amount necessary to 
clear his salary, it has been shown 
by experience that his good 
months, and those in which he 
makes his bonus, will alternate 
with almost exact regularity. One 
month he will just make his mini- 
mum, and the next month, when 
he is in for the bonus he will run 
it away up, and the next month 
hold out for the succeeding 
month, and so on, holding it out 
one month to get it in the next 
month when he will run up a big 
bonus. 

“The remedy for that practice 
is to make his volume cumulative: 
that is to say, if he falls down 
below his minimum in January, 
add the deficit to his February 
minimum before he can draw 
bonus, and so on until he has 
cleared his accumulated mini- 
mum. The salary element here 
has the same advantages, as to 
control, as I have mentioned in the 
Salary and Commission system. 
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The Reading 


q@ Of course that’s not the only test of a publication’s 
worth, but it is however, the basic quality that “sells” a 
magazine year in and year out—to an audience that is 
always changing in thought and ideas. 


q@ It is an established fact proved every day, that 
BUSINESS possesses this quality of reader interest and 
is read by business executives. 


@ This is one of the reasons why BUSINESS offers the 
advertiser the opportunity to cultivate the good will of 
over 170,000 business executives. 
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“The Straight Commission, in 
my judgment, does not work out 
as well as any of the previously 
mentioned systems. It has not, in 
my experience with it, led to the 
same close and satisfactory rela- 
tions with the salesmen as those 
systems that embrace the salary 
element and this is particularly 
true where the salesman pays his 
own expenses. I believe that for 
many reasons —I might say for 
every reason — it is better for the 
company to pay the expenses of 
the salesman; it gives a supervi- 
sion to the work of the salesman 
and a control that is beneficial 
alike to the salesman, to the com- 
pany and to the trade upon whom 
the salesman calls. But even 
when the company pays the ex- 
penses and has the supervision 
and control thus afforded, such as 
they are, I still feel that they are 
not sufficient or equal to those 
realized in the systems where 
there are other elements in the 
compensation plan than com- 
mission. 


The Task and Bonus 


a HE Task and Bonus Sys- 

tem was applied by us in 
January, 1917, in two cities, and 
extended as rapidly as we could 
get around to it. By July 1 this 
year it was in use throughout our 
United States organization. Under 
this system the man’s ‘task’ is 
the calls he makes. He is paid 
for every call whether a sale is 
made or not. He is paid a higher 
rate for calls on new people and 
those upon whom no call has 
been made for ninety days. But 
he is paid for every call that he 
reports having made. If he calls 
upon a new person today he is 
paid for what we call a canvass 
call; if he calls on the same per- 
son tomorrow or the next day, no 
matter how many times he calls 
on that same person he is paid 
for what we call a repeat call. 
For a repeat call he is paid less 
than for a canvass call. 

“When he makes a complete 
demonstration of his product to 
the prospective customer he is 
paid for that in accordance with 
the extent of the demonstration, 
and that extent is determined by 
the article of our line that he is 
demonstrating. For example, a 
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complete accounting machine, 
which adds or subtracts amounts 
automatically as written, and 
which might entail an adaptation 
to the customer’s system of ac- 
counting, would require more 
time than the demonstration of 


_an ordinary correspondence type- 


writer. Therefore the salesman 
is paid according to what he dem- 
onstrates, whether a sale results 
or not. Therefore, if you want to 
regard this ‘task’ money as salary 
you will see that the amount of 
salary (or task money) a sales- 
man earns daily, weekly, or 
monthly, is entirely in his own 
hands. 


How the Plan Works 


HE system involves the 
checking of a day’s work 
of the salesman at irregular 
periods, the checking to be done 
within one or two days, prefer- 
ably the next day after the sales- 
man made the calls. A salesman 
may have his work for two con- 
secutive days checked, or one 
day’s work in a week, or in a 
month. This checking is not done 
primarily or principally to catch 
dishonest reports— tendency to 
false reports or fake calls has not 
developed — but rather to check 
the quality of work a salesman is 
doing, to locate the weaknesses 
in his canvass and to make a 
better salesman of him, a more 
thorough and intelligent worker. 

“The salesman makes a report, 
every day, of his complete day’s 
work, every call, every demon- 
stration. When his report is fin- 
ished he himself has written the 
amount of his salary or ‘task’ 
money for that day. Salesmen 
who have a sub-office or small 
headquarters where stock is car- 
ried are paid a per diem amount 
for the time necessary to devote 
to caring for stock, making re- 
ports, ete. 

“In addition to his ‘Task’ the 
salesman is paid ‘Bonus’ (or com- 
mission) on all of his sales. The 
bonus is fixed on a basis arrived 
at by the profit the company 
makes on the sale. Thus the 
salesman makes more bonus on 
a high-revenue sale than he does 
on a low-revenue sale. When a 
salesman’s earnings from ‘Task’ 
bear a higher relation to his 
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‘Bonus’ earnings than the aver- 
age, that becomes an S. O. S. for 
an inspector, whose business it js 
to check that salesman’s work 
until he has located the weak- 
nesses in the salesman’s canvass 
or methods, and the salesman js 
then the subject of education and 
training until he is brought up to 
an acceptable standard, or 
dropped as unsuccessful. 


Compensation and Profits 


HE salesman has a draw- 

ing account, which is 
charged to him. His task-and- 
bonus is credited at the end of thie 
month and he is paid the amount 
that the task-and-bonus exceeds 
his drawing account. If his task- 
and-bonus does not clear his 
drawing account the debit balance 
remains and he cannot be paid 
anything in addition to his draw- 
ing account. As soon as his draw- 
ing account begins to accumulate 
over and above his task-and-bonus 
earnings, it shows up immedi- 
ately in the home office account- 
ing department and automatically 
comes to the attention of the dis- 
trict sales managers and _ the 
branch office manager, when the 
drawing account is adjusted to 
his task-and-bonus earnings, This 
is an entirely different matter, 
more easily and more satisfactor- 
ily done than the adjusting of any 
salary arrangement downward, 
because it is a logical thing to do, 
it being simply an _ advance 
against his task-and-bonus earn- 
ings. If a salesman cannot be 
brought up to earn a satisfactory 
income — satisfactory to himself 
as to the amount of money he 
gets and satisfactory to the com- 
pany as to the amount of business 
secured from that salesman’s ter- 
ritory—the engagement ter 
minates. 

“Our salesmen are making 
more money under this system 
than under any we have pre 
viously used, and so is the com- 
pany, because they are working 
harder and are more intelligently 
supervised and directed. They 
have the incentive because they 
are paid for all they do, and they 
have an interest in the higher- 
revenue business; they are look- 
ing constantly for the business ol 

(Continued on page 806) 
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Airplane Advertises Old Gold 
Cigarettes in Boston 


URING the past 
LD) month radio has 

held the center of 
the stage in sales and 
advertising activities in 
Boston and New Eng- 
land. Sales have already 
reached a new high standard for 
this time of the year and have 
prospects of rising to even 
greater heights during the fall 
and winter season. The Demp- 
sey-Tunney fight ushered in the 
fall season with large sales of 
radio receiving sets and equip- 
ment. Retailers were unable to 
meet the demand in many cases. 
(Manufacturers reported large or- 
ders in anticipation of the world’s 
series and the football season.) 
To further strengthen the interest 
in radio matters the Boston Radio- 
Aero Exposition, under the direc- 
tion of Sheldon Fairbanks, was 
held during the week of Septem- 
ber 26 to October 1. All the ex- 
hibitors reported large sales and 
many prospects from the thou- 
sands who thronged the halls 
from the minute the show opened 
atone P.M. until it closed at ten- 
thirty at night. 
_ The next big industry to boom 
in New England is aviation. In 
Cooperation with the radio show 
the first annual aero show was 
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staged. Several different types of 
airplanes were placed on exhibi- 
tion. The new Ford navy plane 
was flown to Boston especially 
for the show. Regular navy and 
army planes were also on exhibi- 
tion in the large hall devoted to 
aviation. The place was crowded 
at all times. Local air service 
corporations offered rides over the 
city ranging at a cost of four or 
five dollars. Hundreds of tickets 
were sold during the show. In 
cooperation with the aero exposi- 
tion the New England Council 
called a conference in the interests 
of New England aviation, which 
was attended by many men prom- 
inent in New England business 
circles and national aviation inter- 
ests. A campaign to promote 
interest in new aviation fields 
throughout New England is 
planned, and to promote the use 
of the airplane for travel and 
shipping purposes. Committees 
are to be formed to induce air- 
plane manufacturers to locate in 
New England. 


OCTOBER 


Radio Sales Show Big Increase; Several 
Automobile Companies Report Sales 
Ten to Fifteen Per Cent Ahead of 1926 


2 


Cigarette advertising 
is especially active at the 
present time and tends 
to show an increase in 
size of copy and number 
of insertions as fall cam- 
paigns get under way. 
This is especially true in the case 
of cigarettes that sell 20 for 15 
cents. The Old Gold cigarette 
uses a large amount of newspaper 
space in local papers, ranging 
from half-page to about 500 lines, 
with insertions from three times 
a week to daily. Along with their 
newspaper advertising, New Eng- 
land received a visit from the Old 
Gold plane known as “The Voice 
From the Sky.” The plane was 
a three-motored Fokker mono- 
plane and was equipped with a 
broadcasting unit using power 
from the motors of the plane 
while in operation. Bostonians 
were greatly surprised to hear 
music and voices from the sky. 
Fred Bell and Herbert McGrath, 
announcers in the plane, told the 
listeners all the virtues of Old 
Gold cigarettes. Lucky Strikes 
continue their use of local news- 
papers and outdoor advertising 
Their copy averages the same as 
Old Gold. Camels and Chester- 
fields use space at least twice a 
week and average about 500 lines. 
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Local newspapermen anticipate a 
cigarette war this winter with in- 
creased use of newspaper space. 
With rumors here of a new cig- 
arette in the 15 cents class and 
information known only to those 
high in newspaper circles, such a 
state of affairs is sure to come. 

The Glenwood Range Com- 
pany of Taunton, Massachusetts, 
held Glenwood Week from Octo- 
ber 1 to October 8. New 1928 
models were on display in all New 
England Gas Companies and 
Glenwood dealers’ stores. Half- 
page and full-page newspaper ad- 
vertisements announced this fact 
throughout this section. The 
Boston Consolidated Gas Com- 
pany, in cooperation with the 
Glenwood Company, gave away 
two Glenwood gas ranges at the 
cooking school. 


Observe “Sweetest Day” 


The J. L. Precott Company of 
New York City, makers of Dazzle 
stove polish, are conducting a 


sampling campaign in greater 
Boston. Coupons are distributed 


from house to house that entitle 
the holder to a free can of Dazzle 
liquid stove polish when _ pre- 
sented to the local grocer. All 
chain store and _ neighborhood 
grocers are cooperating in this 
campaign by displaying posters 
in their windows. Copy averag- 
ing less than 200 words appears 
in local papers. 

On October 8, “Sweetest Day” 
was observed by the National 
Confectioners’ Association. Dur- 
ing the week of October 3 the 
sales force of the Life Saver Com- 
pany gave away sample packages 
of Life Savers. Instead of the 
regular sample wrappings, the 
present ones bore the inscription, 
“Bring gladness to others on 
Sweetest Day, October 8.” Local 
candy manufacturers cooperated 
with special newspaper copy. The 
campaign was based on the plan 
of increasing the use of candy 
for gifts, ete. 

The recipe books advertised in 


local papers are “The Chef's 
Recipe Book,’ containing 148 


recipes for ten cents, issued by 
the makers of Beech-Nut Bacon, 
and the “Modern Methods of 
Preparing Delightful Foods,” by 
Mrs. Allen, also ten cents, issued 
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by the Corn Products Company, 
makers of Mazola. Their copy is 
less than two hundred words 
daily. 

Automobile business still shows 
substantial gains over last year’s 
business. The Franklin Company 
has just completed a mystery 
newspaper advertising campaign 
that appeared in all local papers. 
For approximately two weeks 
copy consisting of a small square 
about three inches in length con- 
taining a black and white picture 
of an airplane or an aviator with 
the words “Watch for the Air- 
man” appeared in local papers. 
Starting first on only one or two 
pages of a paper it gradually in- 
creased until every other page of 
the paper had a square. The copy 
gradually got larger until the 
final mystery copy reached about 
500 words. The words, or rather 
the date October 2, was added to 
the copy about a week before that 
date. The Sunday edition on this 
date carried half-page copy in- 
forming the public that the air- 
man was a new model Franklin. 


Tea Building Completed 


The Boston Studebaker Com- 
pany reports a gain of 12 per cent 
in sales for the month of August 
over any other period in the his- 
tory of the company. It surpassed 
even the spring rush _ business. 
September also showed a_ sub- 
stantial gain. The Paige Com- 
pany of New England recently 
opened their new branch sales 
and service home on Common- 
wealth avenue. A banquet was 
held to celebrate the event with 
President Graham of the Paige 
Company and other officials pres- 
ent. Robert Graham has been 
elected president of the New Eng- 
land Paige Company, Rollan 
Green, vice president, O. W. 
3irnie, treasurer and Raymond 
Howard, assistant treasurer. This 
new election completes the reor- 
ganization of the local Paige 
plant. 

The Salada Tea Company 
opened its new national headquar- 
ters building on Stuart and Berk- 
ley Streets, Boston, on September 
14 with a notable gathering of 
invited guests. The building will 
contain many remarkable pieces 
of modern and ancient sculpture 
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and also a collection of Oriental 
art pieces seldom seen outside a 
large museum. The new building 
is made necessary by the great 
gains in the Salada _ business, 
which has almost doubled in the 
past seven years. The Salada 
Company uses space in 300 news- 
papers three times a week. 

The Palmolive Company js 
staging a campaign using news- 
paper copy from full to half-page 
size about twice a week in cooper- 
ation with attractive window dis- 
plays, offering the public a can of 
Palmolive after-shaving talc yal- 
ued at 25 cents with every tube 
of Palmolive shaving cream, pur- 
chased at 35 cents. 


Cold Storage Eggs Advertised 


In newspaper copy ranging 
over a half-page appearing twice 
a week, the Quincy Market Cold 
Storage and Warehouse Company 
advertises the virtues of cold 
storage products, especially eggs. 
They offer the public a consumers 
chart and guide for use of eggs 
by clipping a coupon and mailing 
it to them. The copy is educa- 
tional in character. 

The Gem Safety Razor Corpor- 
ation started a campaign recently, 
offering a Gem razor and two 
blades free with every purchase 
of ten Gem blades. This offer is 
to introduce the new Gem blades 
and create more users of Gem 
products. Newspaper copy run- 
ning from a full page to half-page 
was used during the campaign. 


NEIGHBORHOOD 
BANKS TO ADVERTISE 


2 order to acquaint customers 
with their services, 150 Chi- 
cago and Cook County neighbor- 
hood banks recently opened a 
campaign of cooperative adver- 
tising. The total deposits of the 
banks represented in the move- 
ment amount to more than $700,- 
000,000. 

Three effects are hoped for by 
the bankers in the drive: to have 
the assistance of the advertising 
power of all newspapers in the 
area; to sell to a greater number 
of users the services of city and 
county banks, and to make bank 
advertising more up-to-date, 1 
teresting and understandable. 
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Pomp and 


Circumstance 


EREMONY attends the presentation of 
this book to members of the Gruen Watch 
Makers Guild. To receive a copy of the 

Guild Book, they must ask for it—and the Gruen 
Watch Company has spared no effort to make it 
well worth asking for. Conspicuous among its 
many impressive features is its Molloy Made 
Cover, fashioned in the character of mediaeval 
hand-tooled leather, to instill the respect and 
admiration called for by the Gruen plan. 


“But,” you observe, “that is a special cover. 
It would not do for my book.” 


Every Molloy Made Cover is a special cover, 
sir, designed with full consideration for the re- 
THE DAVID J. quirements of each book. A letter of inquiry from 
2869 North Western Avenue you will bring prompt response, with samples and 
CHICAGO suggestions for the treatment of your own purpose, 

Branch Offices in Principal Cities without obligation to you. 
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Market Determination > 


Marketing 


Policies 


> Buying Habits > 


Channels of Approach > | 


Marketing 


Plans 


> Sales Appeals > { 


) 
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| : Publication Advertising 
9 


|. Markets 


2. Types of Buyers 

3. Prospect List 

4. Nature of Sales 
Organization 


. Territorial Plan 
. Personnel 


. Manufacturers Literature 
. Special Promotion 


10. Buyer-Interest Keynote 


Ten simple steps for building a workable and orderly marketing structure. 


Campaigns for Breaking into 
Industrial Markets 


(Continued from page 742) 


this respect they will be cleaning 
specialists, rather than brush ped- 
dlers. At the same time we shall 
not ignore the dealer, for dealers 
can pick up a lot of business pro- 
vided they call on industry. 

Territorial Plan and Personnel. 
This is nothing more than the 
strategic arrangement of the sales 
force and distribution facilities in 
the areas where the markets 
which have been chosen are lo- 
cated. With a knowledge of the 
geographical location of the met- 
al-working industries, for ex- 
amnle, Blank and Company will 
select such centers as Boston, 
New York, Cincinnati and Chi- 
cage for district offices. Personnel 
involves the actual assembling, 
organizing and training of the 
sales force, and the securing of 
competent distributors. As this 
work is largely detail for the ex- 
perienced sales manager, we will 
be sure that the. man who heads 
up this branch of activity is, in 
every way, capable. 

Publication Advertising, Manu- 
facturers’ Literature and Special 
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Promotion. These three steps, as 
grouped, cover what for simplic- 
ity may be termed, the channels 
of approach. 

The activities included in pub- 
lication advertising are apparent. 
Those included in manufacturers’ 
literature are catalogs, space in 
condensed catalogs, engineering 
handbook, direct mail— such as 
booklets, sales letters, reprinted 
advertisements, etc. The activities 
of special promotion include ex- 
hibits at expositions and conven- 
tions, contact with engineering 
societies and trade associations, 
constructive cooperation with 
publication editors, special sales 
assistance to dealers, and so on. 

Blank and Company will not 
use all of these channels, and the 
task will be accomplished through 
salesmen, dealers, industrial pub- 
lication advertising and manu- 
facturers’ literature. As we are 
dealing with the promotion of a 
non-technical product, there ex- 
ists no need for cooperation with 
the engineering societies, trade 
associations and other good-will 
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activities. Blank and Company 
will run a strong advertising cam- 
paign in the leading industrial 
publications, directed to the type 
of men who buy brushes. Papers 
will be selected that reach the 
chosen fields. They will issue a 
general catalog and price list of 
their entire industrial line, run- 
ning this data in such condensed 
catalogs as are issued by indus- 
trial publishers for circulation in 
these markets. They will cir- 
cularize their prospect list with 
reprints of some of their strong- 
est industrial publication adver- 
tisements. And what is of great 
importance, they will merchan- 
dise their campaign of advertising 
to their own sales force, through 
reprints of advertisements and 
special letters issued from the 
office of the sales manager. Also, 
to secure the good-will of pur- 
chasing agents, they will probably 
advertise in a purchasing agent 
paper as supplementary to the 
main campaign. 

Buyer-Interest Keynote. In this 
last step in marketing, Blank and 
Company will apply the princi- 
ple of sales appeals. To designate 
this step, the term buyer-interest 
keynote is used, because sales ap- 
peals are fundamental only when 
they tie the product directly to 
the self-interest of the buyer. 

The keynote, therefore, upon 
which Blank brushes will be ad- 
vertised and sold, hinges on the 
kind of information that tells the 
buyer what the product will ac- 
tually do for him. As a contri- 
bution to his decision to purchase, 
the buyer most generally seeks 
some or all of the following in- 
formation, depending on the 
product— 

Performance Facts. What the 
product will do for him, for ex- 
ample: 

Increased production. Im- 
proved economy. Lower upkeep. 
Fewer shut-downs. Longer life. 

Design and Construction Details. 
How it is built to give this per- 
formance; for example: 

Good materials. Careful work- 
manship. Simple design. Rugged 
construction. Unique features. 
Reliable tests or inspection. 

Service Facilities. How the 
manufacturer helps him to buy t 
or use it; for example: 
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A Paper Made Especially 
for Illustrated Letters 


MEMO 
Write for the 
Handbook of COATED 
Illustrated SURFACE 
Letters 


BOND 
SURFACE 


—OQOne Side a bond for facsimile Letter 


—the other a coated book for fine color printing 


—a sheet that is truly opaque——! 


S advertising grows, it finds itself needing new 
A papers ...a bond paper of reasonable price 
...a coated sheet that folds well ...a good 

paper of extreme light weight. 


So the need sprang up for a paper suited to four- 
page illustrated letters, for neither bond, book nor 
coated papers combine in a single sheet all the 
needed virtues. 


Bond papers from their very nature did not have the 
opacity that the four-page letter demands. The sur- 
face was not suited for fine screen halftone printing. 


If coated papers were used, the letter looked too 
much like a circular. It lost the “letter look” that 
bond papers alone seem to give. 


So we produced TWO-TEXT, a bond paper on one 
side for the typewritten message .. . a coated paper 
on the other for the illustrated part . . a Sheet that 
is opaque. 


TWO-TEXT is sold by leading paper houses in the 
United States and Canada. 


We will gladly send sample sheets upon request and 
the names of our distributors. 


STANDARD PAPER MFG. CO. 
Richmond, Virginia 


TWO-TEXT is recommended for: 
Direct Mail 


—For sales letters of manufacturers selling direct to consumers. 
—For sales letters of manufacturers selling to industries. 
—For sales letters from the manufacturer to his trade. 


—For merchandising magazine advertising or poster campaign 
to the trade. 


—For answering inquiries as to product—service, employment. 
—For sales letters to retailers. 
Dealer Helps or Salesmen’s Aids 
—For sales letters supplied complete to dealers or mailed to 
lists furnished by them. 


—For dealer letterheads carrying agent’s name outside—manu- 
facturer’s message inside. 


For bill heads of agents or dealers. 


—For providing miniature posters for window displays that 
are reproductions of magazine copy or posters on one side 
and a letter to the dealer on the other. 


TWO-TEXT 


for the 


ILLUSTRATED 


side-acoated paper-for the 


LETTER 


side~abond 


paper 
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Engineering advice. Perform- 
ance guarantees. ‘Trial installa- 
tion. Repair service. Delivery. 

In building a sound advertising 
campaign for Blank brushes we 
desire, primarily, to lift the prod- 
uct out of the ordinary class of a 
“supply” and associate it, in the 
mind of the buyer, as something 
that has a direct bearing on pro- 
duction and economy. We desire 
that the buyer look upon Blank 
brushes as direct tools of produc- 
tion, as essential to good shop 
practice as productive machines, 
such as lathes or planers. And 
furthermore, we consider it es- 
sential that the advertising dram- 
atize the salesmen as cleaning 
specialists, available at the time 
of their visit for consultation on 
all matters concerning modern 
and scientific cleaning methods. 
Thus, from the above list of in- 
formation points, we will select 
the following and add certain 
others to be covered in the copy: 


An Industrial Division 


Increased production, Im- 


proved economy. Longer life. 
Good materials. Careful work- 
manship, rugged construction. 


Unique features of design. En- 
gineering (or service) advice. 
Trial installation. Sanitation. 
Value of cleaniness. 

Thus, by logical steps, we have 
arrived at a workable plan for 
extending the sale of Blank 
brushes into the industrial mar- 
ket. Our imaginary board of di- 
rectors, after some discussion, de- 
cides to go ahead on the lines 
presented. An industrial brush 
division is started. The sales 
manager builds his force, drawing 
in some of his best salesmen from 
the general field and picking new 
ones out of industry, itself. Dis- 
tribution is arranged for through 
branch offices carrying — stock. 
Territories are mapped out and 
dealers arranged for. In the ad- 
vertising department, under the 
advertising manager, is placed a 
man familiar with industrial ad- 
vertising to head up this section 
of the advertising program. In 
the production department, indus- 
trial brush requirements are 
studied and new brushes added 
to the line. 

An article familiar to the gen- 
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eral public is now ready to be 
extended into new markets from 
which profitable revenue may be 
expected. It appears very strange 
to old Hiram J. Blank, who views 
the proceedings somewhat as- 
kance from his picture frame on 
the wall, but business has 
changed since his time. His was 
the day of the apprentice and 
hand-set type, the horse car, and 
methods of manufacture that ap- 
pear crude in the light of modern 


production, Since his era indus- 
try has developed in such a man- 
ner as to absorb and direct for its 
own use, many of the commod- 
ities once looked upon as having 
no feature other than general 
public consumption. 

What some of these products 
are and how they may be intro- 
duced into industrial markets will 
be the subject for future articles 
in this series. The next will ap- 
pear in an early issue. 


‘To Stamp or Not to Stamp 
Return Cards 


(Continued from page 758) 


return card, and probably reach- 
ing the average school principal 
or superintendent in the average 
smaller town the middle of the 
next week, brought a return of 
.87 per cent. The second of the 
three letters, with return postage 
enclosed, but mailed Tuesday 
evening, brought an added return 
—1.52 percent. But it must have 
been that a large percentage of 
such letters reached the principal 
at the wrong time, probably so 
late in the week that he didn’t 
see them until his Monday morn- 
ing rush. And, if this interpreta- 
tion is right, then an unusually 
large percentage of these Monday 
letters must have been dropped 
unread into the waste-paper bas- 
ket. At least this would seem to 
offer a logical explanation of the 
greatly increased returns from 
the third North Carolina mailing, 
leaving Chicago Monday morn- 
ing, and doubtless reaching the 
average principal during the more 
smoothly running middle period 
of his week, for the return from 
these letters was 3.079 per cent. 

Another interesting sidelight on 
the school campaign came during 
the period of the Mississippi Val- 
ley floods. Returns from the first 
and the second mailings to the 
Tennesseeand Mississippi 
schools were normal... Then. the 
flood, and returns from _ the 
third mailing, even to districts 
several hundred miles distant 
from actual overflow water, were 
absolutely nil. 

In the total, the Acme Division 
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International Projector 
Corporation acknowledge “big 
returns” from the described mail- 
order helps to dealers, in the 
especial field of churches and 
schools. This department of their 
business, during the past year, 
has been more than doubled. 

There have been pronounced . 
gains in practically all fields. And 
returns are still coming in from 
fields where original mailings 
were made more than six months 
ago. 


PROPOSES CORPORATE 
TAX REDUCTION 


SPECIAL committee report 

proposing elimination of the 
federal government’s current sur- 
plus, calling for reduction of the 
corporation income tax to not 
more than 10 per cent and sug- 
gesting prolongation of the life of 
the Joint Congressional Tax Com- 
mittee, was recently sent out by 
the United States Chamber of 
Commerce for a referendum vote 
of its 1,500 member organizations. 
The reduction and repeals, if made 
effective, it is estimated will 
amount to $400,000,000 in the first 
full year after the changes are 
made. 


B. B. & R. Knight Corporation, 
Providence, Rhode Island, manu- 
facturer of cotton textiles, has ap- 
pointed Reimers and Osborn, Inc., 
New York advertising agency, as 
counsel. 
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: What the “4 A’s” Signify 


The American Association of ~ 

Advertising Agencies is dedicated 

e to the principle that the interests 

of the client are paramount to 

every other consideration — save 
that of ethical procedure. Evidence 

of this high regard for the interests 

of each client is shown by its uni- 
® versal use of ABP papers without 
incentive other than the desire to 


- serve each client well. ’ 
What the A.B.P. Stands For 
The A.B.P. is a non-profit or- 
ganization whose members have 
pledged themselves to a working 
code of practice in which the in- 
terests of the men of American 
industry, trade and professions are 
placed first—a code demanding un- 


biased editorial pages, classified and 


‘as 


18 verified paid subscribers, and hon- 
il- est advertising of dependable prod- 
he ucts. 


They agree as to agency practice! 


wa ERE are the facts in the case: 
wi The AAAA has indicated its belief and established its position with 
reference to business and professional paper advertising by a FAVOR- 


ABLE VERDICT of 203 to 11. 


The 203 figure is the number of “4 A” Advertising Agencies on the 
wD “ABP” AGENCY LIST for the past year out of a total of 214. 


But what is still more significant: 


a 100 of the “FIRST 200” ABP 
the AGENTS ARE ALSO “4A” AGENTS 


not 
ug- The “First 200” is the ABP Honor Roll of agents using the most space 
. in ABP publications in 1926. It consists of the “First 200” on the gen- 
pi eral ABP list of 1209 agents. 

of Besides the “4 A” Agencies, almost all of whom are on the ABP list, the 
ote list includes hundreds of other leading agencies, embracing the foremost 
ons. class, technical and general advertising agencies in the United States and 
ade Canada. 
oe These facts show an unmistakable tendency in modern agency practice 
ert tow ards a more consistent use of space in professional and business j jour- 

n 


an increasing appreciation of the advantages of concentration 
" “ABP” papers w hich | dominate in each of their respective fields. 


Hon, H is “good practice” because it builds up and thus holds the client’s 
anu- business. 

5 ap- ° e 

sel The Associated Business Papers, Inc. 


52 Vanderbilt Avenue, New York City 
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The Land of New Sales Promise—T he 
- Lower Rio Grande 


as well as its present status 
and resources. Years ago when 
B. F. Yoakum was building rail- 
roads in this part of the country, 
he predicted that a vast empire 
of prosperous industrial and agri- 
cultural towns supported by the 
fertility and wealth of the soil, 
would rise out of the rough mes- 
quite plains, which up to twenty- 
five years ago were considered 
good for nothing but grazing 
lands. 


The Influence of Irrigation 


Yoakum was right. But before 
his dreams all came true, he re- 
tired from active railroading and 
other railroad men will reap the 
benefit of his untiring energy and 
vast foresight. Irrigation systems 
are the basis of the valley’s pres- 
ent prosperity. Next to the fer- 
tility of the soil and the semi- 
tropical climate, irrigation is the 
most important phase of the lower 
Rio Grande Valley’s growth and 
the most important factor affect- 
ing the future prosperity. Early 
irrigation systems were, it is said, 
badly managed, inadequate and 
unreliable. Unfortunately many 
farmers were attracted to the dis- 
trict who did not understand the 
problems of farming and fruit 
raising on irrigated lands. Farm- 
ers from other parts of Texas and 


(Continued from page 738) 


from older Southern states came 
there and used the same methods 
their grandfathers had _ used. 
Many of them failed. And the 
country itself took the blame for 
the incompetence of this type of 
farmer whose mind was closed 
and who was too old and too “sot” 
in his ways to learn anything 
new. 

Gradually the valley was dotted 
with farms operated by men who 
were not unwilling to learn, who 
were able to borrow from the 
ideas of others and to follow out 
some of the methods which have 
made California and_ Florida. 
Then the irrigation systems were 
improved, made reliable and ade- 
quate. Today there are twelve 
primary and several small irriga- 
tion systems in the valley, having 
a total value of $13,594,000, and 
watering, according to the latest 
available figures, more than 450,- 
000 acres, 416,000 of which were 


in cultivation in 1926. 


Potentially Wealthy Territory 


There are more than 2,000 
miles of main canals in these 
irrigation systems. There are 
perhaps 50,000 acres not in culti- 
vation that are available for irri- 
gation under the present facilities, 
and more than 400,000 additional 


acres subject to irrigation when 


Eleven-month-old grape vines on the McAllen Ranch 
in the Lower Rio Grande Valley. 
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canals are completed. This 
brings the total irrigable lands in 
the valley close to a million acres, 

Producing a gross revenue of 
$200 an acre per year, which is 
not an impossible achievement, 
the valley, when fully developed, 
could produce $200,000,000 in 
fruit, vegetables and farm prod- 
ucts alone. When we consider 
that the average for the state of 
Virginia is $223,878,000 a year, 
and that the average for the state 
of Louisiana is but $181,596,000 a 
year, we have some idea of the 
unbelievable possibilities of the 
Lower Rio Grande Valley. No 
wonder people look upon the 
writers about the valley as colos- 
sal liars. Take the truth, discount 
it 50 per cent, and even then it 
hardly seems possible. This 
figure of $200 an acre per year is 
for the million acres of irrigable 
lands only—there are actually 
3,617,220 acres in these four coun- 
ties of the valley, Starr, Cam- 
eron, Hidalgo and Willacy. At 
present there are 692,499 acres in 
farms in these four counties, as 
many acres as are in farms in the 
entire state of Massachusetts, 
twice as many as are in the farms 
in Nevada and a hundred thou- 
sand more acres than are in culti- 
vation in the entire state of 
Connecticut. 


Present Crops 
Of the 3,617,000 acres in the 


valley, approximately two million 
are subject to either irrigated 
farming or dry farming — more 
are now in cultivation than in any 
of the following states: Florida, 
West Virginia, Maine, Delaware, 
New Jersey, Vermont, Utah and 
New Mexico. 

But why talk of the future 
when the present and past 
achievements are so interesting! 
In the matter of crops the valley 
shipped the following produce to 
market, between October 5, 1926, 
and June 30, 1927 — mind you, 
only a part of the growing 
season: 
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eile Only Louisville itself 
‘ice’ gn match this phe— 
ies e'i - gomenal growth. These 
new circulation high 
water marks represent 
one of the most com- 
plete market coverages 
in America - + - - 
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Carloads 
Cahier... 2 
Lettuce ... een 11 
Potatoes ............ . See 
Onions ... ete 70 
3eets and Carrots........... 2,517 
I Se ata ee 912 
Spinach. .... tisk ceche 19 
Tomatoes . . 866 
Mixed Vegetables ........ 3,996 
Mixed Fruit ................ . 749 
Watermelons ‘ 77 
Chioory ......... sats 12 
Peas. ......... ee 2 
Perey ns : 33 


and eighty-three cars of such mis- 
cellaneous products as shallots, 
broccoli, cantaloupes, dandelion, 
radishes, romaine, savory, escarol 
and squash, making a total of 
14,650 in the eight winter months 
and spring months. In the inter- 
vening time other crops were 
grown on the same land. 


The Citrus Fruit Crops 

In 1926 Hidalgo County pro- 
duced 85,706 bales of cotton; 
Cameron, 49,562 bales; Willacy, 
20,384 bales, and Starr, 7,680 
bales. The 1927 cotton crop was 
very short, totalling something 
like 60,000 bales, but the 1926 
crop shows what can be done. 
This crop alone brought $16,000- 
000 to the four counties in 1926, 
a year when prices were abnor- 
mally low. This is just about five 
times as much cotton as the en- 
tire state of Florida produced the 
same year, and the 1926 crop was 
Florida’s second largest in its his- 
tory. It was three times as much 
as the entire state of Virginia pro- 
duced in the same year, and al- 
most half as much as Tennessee 
produced the same year. 

These four valley counties pro- 
duce the finest grapefruit grown 
anywhere in the United States. 
Eating some of the newer vari- 
eties while they are still green is 
more pleasing to the palate than 
eating Florida or California 
grapefruit after it is entirely ripe, 
because Texas grapefruit is not 
bitter. 

Citrus trees in the valley are 
nearly all young, but when the 
present grapefruit orchards, now 
growing, come into commercial 
production, the output will be 
greater than California and Flor- 
ida combined, it is claimed. There 
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are, or rather, there were in 1926, 
about 50,000 acres planted in cit- 
rus fruits. In five years from now 
there will probably be shipments 
of 30,000 cars of citrus fruits an- 
nually, out of the valley. 

In a story of this length it is 
impossible to go into details about 
the various towns, or to tell of the 
many interesting visits I had with 
nearly one hundred farmers on 
whom I called during my stay in 
the valley. I took the farms as 
I came to them rather than to 
visit the “set-ups,” which some of 
the land companies are said to 
maintain—farms which have been 
carefully prepared for the enter- 
tainment of visitors and prospec- 
tive land buyers.: 

Bank resources in the valley 
have jumped from two banks with 
deposits of $216,930 in 1904 to 
thirty banks with deposits of 
nearly $25,000,000 in 1927. 

There are more than 120 miles 
of paved highways in these four 
counties, with improved roads al- 
most everywhere, and bonds pro- 
posed or voted for 300 additional 
miles of paved highways. In a 
few years no spot on earth will 
have better or more roads. 


Heavy Tourist Traffic 


From a few scattered thou- 
sands, most of which were in 
Brownsville, the valley’s oldest 
town, where Robert FE. Lee and 
U. S. Grant shook hands and told 
each other goodbye when they 
went, one to the Union Army and 
one to the Confederate Army, to 
fight each other in our great Civil 
War, the valley’s population has 
increased to between 175,000 to 
200,000 at the present time. It 
will doubtless total a million in a 
few years, for increases are now 
being chalked up more rapidly 
than ever before. 

Brownsville is just across the 
river from Matamoras, Mexico, 
where certain unpopular United 
States laws are not in force. This 
brings a great tourist traffic to 
Brownsville, all of which travel 
through nearly all of the other 
valley towns, such as Mission, 
Mercedes, San Benito, Harlingen, 
Donna, Edinburg, Pharr, McAl- 
len and La Ferita. 

Brownsville is at the very end 
—the bottom, so to speak — of 


Texas and the Rio Grande Val- 
ley. It is the only old town in 
that part of the state. It has 
grown tremendously in the past 
few years, its population having 
jumped from a few thousand sey- 
eral years ago to near 20,000 in 
1927. Itisa jobbing and financial 
city of considerable present and 
great potential importance. 

San Benito, a beautiful town, 
is known as the Resaca City. The 
resacas have been pumped full of 
water, and are now shaded with 
palm trees. It had a population 
of thirty-five people in 1909, 150 
in 1910, 5,070 in 1920, 7,500 in 
1925 and 9,000 or more in 1927, 
San Benito is headquarters for the 
Insull power and light interests 
in the valley. An example of its 
growth is shown by postal re- 
ceipts which were $15,819 in 1922 
and $30,345 in 1926. 


Glimpses of the Valley 

Harlingen, another valley town, 
is the “hub” of the valley and 
perhaps is next to Brownsville in 
commercial enterprises and as a 
distributing point. The railroad 
lines branch out from Harlingen, 
making it a strategic point in val- 
ley growth and commerce. Its 
population in January, 1927, was 
7,682 and the power and light 
company says it has increased 27 
per cent in the past six months. 

McAllen, another beautiful 
town, called the City of Palms, 
was a wide place in the road, with 
a dozen or so scattered houses in 
1911. Today it is a modern little 
city, with beautiful homes, 
schools, hotels, banks and citrus 
packing plants. 

Mercedes, called the Queen 
City of the Valley, is headquar- 
ters for one of the mammoth 
pumping stations that supply 
water for irrigation. When this 
writer was there a beautiful new 
bank building for the Hidalgo 
County State Bank was nearly 
completed. In one month this 
year more than $270,000 worth of 
new. buildings was started in this 
city. 

Weslaco, a seven-year-old city 
with more than 5,000 population, 
has sixty-three blocks of paved 
streets, lined with gorgeous palms 
on either side, six schools cost- 


ing $650,000 and numerous 
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NEWSSTAND 
SALE 


Notice, first, that this line, repre- 
senting news-stand sale alone, has 
been rising steadily for more than 
two years. The public interest in 
Collier’s is a sustained interest. 
Notice, also, that it is mounting 
faster now than at any previous 
time. The publicinterest in Collier’s 
isa rapidly growing interest. 


925 
184,604 


427 advertisers 
have already placed orders for space 
in 1928, and will be rewarded for their 
foresight by an excess circulation of 
more than 350,000 copies an issue. 


We have achieved such power and 
momentum in Collier’s that any ad- 
vertiser who orders space in this 
magazine will get all he pays for and 
a substantial dividend besides. 


THE CROWELL PUBLISHING COMPANY 


(ollier’s 


Total net paid circulation more than 1,450,000 a week 
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other modern buildings that 
look as attractive as anything in 
the little suburban towns sur- 
rounding New York and Chicago. 

We have already told about 
Edinburg where $1,500,000 worth 
of buildings were erected in a 
year, and where additional im- 
provements costing more than 
$2,000,000 will be under way by 
January 1, 1928. The Edinburg 
School District is the largest in- 
dependent school district in the 
world — so they claim. 

Mission, Texas — another mod- 
ern city, with an interesting Mex- 
ican side to the city (all these 
towns have Mexican quarters) — 
is growing rapidly and is head- 
quarters for a citrus and fruit 
packing plant that handles many 
of the shipments to the north. 
Beautiful homes, substantial busi- 
ness buildings and hotels prove 
that Mission is building for per- 
manence. 


Extend Deep Water Facilities 


There are other towns, Combes, 
Donna, La Ferita, Raymondville, 
Pharr and perhaps several others 
which have been started while 
this was being written. Mind 
you, there is no boom, but steady, 
substantial, yet rapid growth. 

San Antonio and Houston are 
competing with each other for 
trade supremacy in the valley, 
with Houston perhaps getting the 
better of it so far, although San 
Antonio is growing in importance 
rapidly as a distributing center 
due to better railroad facilities. 
The Southern Pacific completed 
early in 1927 from Falfurias to 
Edinburg, on into the valley, gives 
San Antonio greater importance. 
It is a night’s ride from San An- 
tonio to Edinburg. 

San Antonio is supreme in 
other newly developed parts of 
Texas on which we cannot report 
in this article. The district 
known as the Winter Garden is 
adjacent to San Antonio and is 
developing’ rapidly and adding 
greatly to San Antonio’s impor- 
tance. 

Deep water facilities for the 
valley are rapidly being taken 
care of. Corpus Christi handled 
more than a quarter million bales 
of cotton this season, and will 
become an important port. Point 
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Isabel at the mouth of the Rio 
Grande is being developed as a 
deep water port, and will in a few 
years handle the valley fruit ship- 
ments to New York and points 
east. A natural arroya extends 
from Point Isabel to Harlingen. 
Five hundred thousand dollars in 
bonds have been voted to dredge 
this arroya by the Arroya Colo- 
rado Navigation District. The In- 
tra-Coastal Canal project long 
under way and rapidly being de- 
veloped (the Corpus Christi de- 
velopment is part of it) will bring 
a vast impetus to the valley by 
giving water rates to, and facili- 
tating ocean trafhc from the heart 


' of the Rio Grande valley to all 


world ports. 

As this is being finished word 
comes that Cameron County alone 
has just voted $6,000,000 in bonds 
for more hardsurfaced roads, en- 
abling the farmers from all parts 
of the county to bring in produce 
in any kind of weather, when 
prices are high. 

We can’t begin to touch on all 
the new projects, bond issues, new 
hotels, packing plants, and other 
projects in these four counties, 
which cover as much area as the 
entire state of Connecticut, but 
which are less than 3 per cent of 
the area of Texas. 


‘Translating Technical Data 
for the Average Consumer 


HEN the technical or semi- 

technical product is sold to 
the ordinary consumer who is un- 
trained in scientific or technical 
terminology, some little ingenuity 
is required in order to make a 
clear-cut impression. Too much 
emphasis upon technical points 
(however intelligently they might 
be to the engineer) is likely to re- 
sult only in bewildering the 
prospect, if the effect is not ac- 
tually to put him on his guard. 
Especially is this true where the 
field is highly competitive, and 
the prospect is obliged to choose 
between a number of rival claims, 
none of which may happen to be 
particularly intelligible to him 
and none of which he is in any 
position to check or verify. 

The widespread popular use of 
automobiles has brought a large 
number of such problems upon 
the carpet for solution. Thou- 
sands of people who had never in 
their lives had any training or 
experience in the operation of 
machinery, began to assume re- 
sponsibility for the use and main- 
tenance of a highly technical 
contraption, and came face to 
face for the first time with such 
problems as, for example, lubrica- 
tion. Oil became all of a sudden 
a staple necessity, which it was 
necessary to’ buy regularly in 
certain quantities or trouble 
would ensue. When it came to 
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the rival technical claims of the 
oil companies, however, the or- 
dinary consumer of this variety 
found himself adrift upon the 
blue and unplumbed deep sea. 
Unable to pass any judgment 
upon the relative importance of 
flash tests, carbon deposits, and 
the rest of what was, to him, lit- 
tle more than jargon, he was 
likely to fall back upon the nat- 
ural assumption that it didn’t 
make very much difference in the 
end anyway. There was nothing 
tangible that his lay mind could 
take hold of. 

Then, a dozen years or so ago, 
the Vacuum Oil Company came 
out with its well-known “Lubri- 
cation Chart,” showing the proper 
grades of Mobiloil to buy for each 
make of car at different seasons 
of the year. Here at least was 
something tangible; something 
that the technical dumb-bell 
could grasp and understand; 
something that was worth spend- 
ing large sums of money to ad- 
vertise because it was simple and 
definite. Asa result, the Vacuum 
Oil Company speedily began to 
outdistance its competitors in this 
field. Largely, it should be noted, 
because the company had made 
the purchase of motor oil seem an 
easy matter, instead of a problem 
in applied mechanics. 

The campaign of the Sinclair 

(Continued on page 791) 
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Sell in San Antonio Now 


AN ANTONIO, with a popula- 

tion of 265,000, and the 

surrounding trade territory in 
Southwest Texas, with a popu- 
lation of 1,200,000, constitute 
one of the best selling fields in 
Texas for the national adver- 
tiser. 


The people in this great area, 
which includes the lower Rio 
Grande Valley and the wonder- 
ful Winter Gardens, have the 
money with which to pay for 
what they want and for the most 
part they are good livers. 


This is the finest agricultural 
and horticultural section of the 
United States, a veritable gar- 
den of nature, endowed with a 
matchless climate and unsur- 
passed soil fertility. 


Irrigation has worked miracu- 
lous development, transforming 
the former ranch lands _ into 


flourishing farms, orchards and 
gardens. Other gigantic irriga- 
tion enterprises are coming and 
by 1930 there will be nearly 
400,000 acres of this rich country 
receiving water in abundance. 


San Antonio is the metropo- 
lis of the State of Texas and the 
San Antonio Express and San 
Antonio Evening News are 
recognized as the advertising 
mediums covering San Antonio 
and Southwest Texas. 


Thousands of people in this 
immense territory have read the 
San Antonio Express for more 
than 62 years and many others 
have read the San Antonio Eve- 
ning News regularly for the 
period of nine years in which it 
has been published. They buy 
and subscribe for these two 
newspapers solely because of 
their merit and refuse to have 
any others. 


SAN ANTONIO EXPRESS 


SAN ANTONIO EVENING NEWS 


Published by 
THE EXPRESS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Express Building - San Antonio - Texas 
Represented by 


THE JOHN BUDD COMPANY 


New York - San Francisco - Los Angeles 


Chicago - St. Louis 


- Atlanta - Seattle 
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months period ending September 
30, 1927, as reported to the Post 
Office department, were 


DAILY ... 1, 208 994 
SUNDAY . 1,374,081 


These are the largest circulations, 
daily and Sunday, in America 


cA LSO; September shows a monthly average of 1,381,023 
copies Sunday; and 1,253,442 Daily. The daily circulation 
passes the million-and-a- quarter mark for the first time. 

And more than a million copies were C7ty circulation 

(1,010,161)! A Great medium for America’s Greatest Market. 
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Soap and Sales Appeal 


E have spent Several hours of our 

blooming young life wondering why 
more executives in the business world 
don’t discover the enormous sales appeal 
that lies in mere cleanliness. We mean, 
for instance, cleanliness about factories 
and stores. During recent meanderings 
in the East, we saw dozens of big fac- 
tories, many of them bearing nationally- 
known names, whose yards and buildings 
were a disgrace. 

We know that many hundreds among 
the traveling public must feel as we did 
upon seeing these places, a vague sense 
of disappointment and _ disillusionment. 
One factory we remember in particular is 
that of a leading national advertiser, 
whose color pages in the magazines are 
works of art. They even go in a little 
for the “high hat” stuff. Yet their home 
ofice and plants looked so dirty and 
down-at-the-heel that one business man in 
our Pullman section remarked to us, 
“Dirty dump, isn’t it?’ The windows 
hadn’t been washed since before the War; 
junk heaps cluttered the premises; fences 
were broken and in need of paint. 

Just as vividly do we remember the 
clean attractive appearance of the War- 
ren Steam Pump Company factory at 
Warren, Massachusetts, with its neatly 
clipped lawns and beautiful hydrangea 
bushes. Somehow if I ever need a steam 
pump, I think I’d like to do business with 


those people! 
ARM. 
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Mr. Gorton Converts Us 


URING these same recent pilgrimages 

in New England, we arrived in 
Boston vividly conscious of one outstand- 
ing fact: this was that a man named 
Gorton sells boneless codfish which are 
ready to fry. Perhaps we were more re- 
ceptive than usual to advertising impres- 
Sions, or perhaps we were hungry, but it 
seemed that every mile of railroad east 
of Buffalo flashed its painted bulletin ad- 
vertising Gorton’s sea food. In addition 
to the fact that his codfish are ready-to- 
fry, we know this about Mr. Gorton: 
he’s an orthodox believer in the efficiency 
of repetition in outdoor advertising. And 
here’s evidence that he’s right: shortly 
after our return to Chicago, we went into 
a famous Michigan Boulevard food shop, 
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glimpsed a Gorton codfish smiling at us 
off a can, and promptly purchased our 
first two tins. One painted bulletin or 
so would have passed, probably, unnoticed. 
Two dozen aroused an appetite appeal. 
But the two thousandth, my friends, closed 
a sale! 
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Humor that Misses Fire 


ING LARDNER, Milt Gross, Snow- 

shoe Al and other literary gentlemen 
whose sole claim to the rank of humorists 
is their ability to misspell words and 
otherwise garble the English language 
will be having to look to their laurels. 
There is a chap with the Automatic Elec- 
tric Heater Company who got out a form 
letter recently that bore every evidence of 
being even harder to read than anything 
they ever wrote. 

It purports to be, as will be discovered 
by those with the perseverence to wade 
through it, a letter from an office boy who 
is smarting under the accusation of his 
boss that the reason other letters hadn’t 
pulled was because he had forgotten to 
put return cards in them. The office boy, 
then, seeking to exonerate himself, sits 
down at the typewriter and composes a 
masterpiece beginning as follows: 

“deer Frend/ my boss iS mad an ime 
afraide ile git fired thats whY ime ritin 
i Swiped this paper outen the waste baskit 
to rite you a leter on/ 34& my boss has 
rote you some...” and so on down to 
the bottom of the page. It is signed “Jim- 
mie Carlson, tHe offis boy/.” 

All this was probably inflicted upon the 
recipients of the letter in a spirit of good 
clean fun. I can’t tell you how many of 
them went out, but I can guess pretty 
accurately how many of them were read 
and how many Sepco combination ranges 
with heaters they were influential in sell- 
ing. It appears to be the misguided at- 
tempt of some earnest correspondent to 
insert the well-known “light touch” into 
his sales letters. 

There are only three things wrong with 
it, and with others of the same general 
nature. In the first place, it is so hard to 
read that not one prospect out of a hun- 
dred will get as far as the point; in the 
second place, there isn’t any point if he 
does get there; and in the third place, it 
confuses the humorous with the ridiculous. 
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Fancy That! In the 
Post Office! 


HERE’S a salesman hiding his light 

under a bushel in the Boston post 
office. In each of several substations we 
happened to visit during a recent sojourn 
there, we saw glass cases in which were 
exhibited the various types of envelopes 
and various kinds of stamps sold by the 
post office, with (Hallelujah, as the cur- 
rent song-hit has it!) a simple typewritten 
statement beneath each exhibit telling 
what specific service was furnished for 
the price of .the piece shown. “Special 
handling” was explained; so also were 
some other things we had never had a 
very clear idea of. 

Some day a real salesman will get hold 
of the Post Office Department in Wash- 
ington, and will startle some millions of 
American tax payers into fervid applause 
by reporting profits on a year’s operations. 


2 
A New Portable 


T’S curious that until now, no washing 
machine concern has hit upon the idea 

of making and advertising a portable 
electric washer, for the need for such an 
appliance has long been extant. A St. 
Louis concern is introducing one in cur- 
rent trade papers, which is to retail at 
$37.50. 

In view of the fact that so many house- 
wives wash delicate silk underwear, 
hosiery, baby clothes, etc. at home instead 
of sending them to the laundry — or wash 
these things between regular laundry days 
—the new appliance should bring some 
fat profits clinking into the treasure-chest 
of the concern promoting the thing. 
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E GOT a chuckle out of G. Lynn 

Sumner’s remark before one of the 
general sessions of the direct mail meet- 
ing held in Chicago last week. He 
characterized this as his “pyorrhea-ic” ap- 
pearance before the mail advertisers, since 
he has spoken at four out of five of the 
meetings held in the last half dozen years. 
He further added that he entertained a 
suspicion that they kept asking him merely 
to see if he had anything left to say. The 
speech which followed on “Copy—the 
Priceless Ingredient” was one of the best 
addresses of the convention. 
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Baltimore Scene of Active Sampling 
and Newspaper Campaigns 


HE intensive and 
extensive educa- 
tional sales cam- 


paign conducted in the 
Baltimore territory by 
the Frigidaire Corpora- 
tion has enabled it to 
increase its sales more than 400 
per cent over the same period of 


last year, and indications are that 


the increase in sales for the entire 
year will be even. greater. 
William Fields, in charge of sales 
at the local branch, said 5,400 in- 
stallations have been made this 
year as compared with about 
1,200 for the same period of last 
year. These include domestic, 
commercial and apartment house 
installations. 


Refrigerator Markets Expand 


In the apartment group more 
than forty-five apartmént houses 
have been equipped with Frigi- 
daires, the greatest number being 
in the Berman group of apatt- 
ment houses including the Alham- 
bra, Cordova, and Seville. The 
Homewood Apartments have also 
been equipped with Frigidaires. It 
is interesting to note that the local 
branch is finding through its edu- 
cational sales campaign, a ready 
market for installation of Frig- 
idaire water cooling units in of- 
fices, schools, etc. 

Six Frigidaire units were in- 
stalled in the new Golden Pheas- 
ant, Baltimore’s new eating place 
located at 111 Park Avenue. 
These included water - cooling 
unit, milk-cooling unit, another 
unit for ice cream and a general 
refrigerating unit. 

More than 800 stores, meat and 
grocery, have been equipped with 
Frigidaires, in addition to 1,200 
ice cream stores and delicatessen 
establishments. The rapid strides 
made by the Frigidaire Corpora- 
tion in this section are significant. 
About two years ago less than 
seventy-five meat stores were 
equipped with electric refrigera- 
tion. In the confectionery field, 
less than 2 per cent of the estab- 
lishments are now without elec- 
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May Company Takes Over Big De- 
partment Store; Frigidaire Quadruples 
Sales in Baltimore and District 


tric refrigeration. Of the entire 
electric refrigeration in this mar- 
ket, about 75 per cent, it is esti- 
mated, has been installed by the 
Frigidaire Corporation. 

A significant fact in the do- 
mestic installation of Frigidaires 
is that more than 50 per cent of 
the installations have been made 
among the working classes of the 
city. When the local branch was 
first opened, ef.orts were directed 
to installing the Frigidaire in the 
homes of the professional and 
business classes. Then an educa- 
tional sales campaign was started 
among the working classes with 
gratifying results. Since the price 
of the machine has come down 
from $550 to $195, sales to the 
working classes have been more 
numerous. 

The local factory branch of the 
Kelvinator Company, located at 
22 South Charles Street has been 
closed and the Consolidated Gas, 
Electric Light and Power Com- 
pany, with headquarters in the 
Lexington Building, has been ap- 
pointed exclusive sales agent for 
this city. 


Open New Theater 


The new Stanley Theater, 
erected and operated by the Stan- 
ley-Crandall Company of Wash- 
ington on the site of the old 
Academy of Music on North 
Howard Street at Franklin, which 
represents an investment of $2,- 
500,000, has been formally opened. 
The building is equipped with 
a specially installed Kelvinator 
system for supplying ice-water for 
the many fountains scattered 
throughout the theater and in the 
lobby. 

The Baltimore Copeland Re- 
frigeration, Inc., has been organ- 
ized for the distribution of electric 
refrigerators, with Sidney Waters 


EMENT , 


as president and R. G, 
Macgill as vice president, 
The board of directors 
includes Allan L. Carter, 
president of the Resinol 
Chemical Company; 
Charles B. Gillet, of Gil- 
let and Company, bankers; R. G. 
Macgill, vice president ; C. Wilbur 
Miller, president of the Davison 
Chemical Company and Silica Gel 
Corporation; B. F. Newcomer, 
assistant treasurer of the Davison 
Chemical Company ; James Piper, 
of Piper, Carey and Hall, at- 
torneys and Edwin Warfield, Jr. 
The company has made its head- 
quarters at 340 North Charles 
Street, where it occupies the en- 
tire building of three floors and 
basement. 


A. House-to-House Campaign 


Perrin and Company of New 
York, brokers and bankers, en- 
gaged in the financing of the 
Purecold Products Company of 
America, Inc., electric refrigera- 
tion, has opened a local branch 
and office at 1311 North Charles 
Street. 

The City Baking Institute, bak- 
ers of Rice’s bread and pastries, 
has staged a successful house-to- 
house sales campaign through 
which several thousand new cus- 
tomers have been added to their 
list. The company, which still 
employs horse-drawn wagons, 
sent two salesmen with each 
wagon. The customers secured 
through this campaign are now 
being served daily by the same 
salesmen. Indications are that 
the sales volume of the company 
will be considerably greater than 
last year. The drive was backed 
up by one-eighth to full page daily 
newspaper advertisements. 

The Commander Larabee Ce- 
real Company of Chicago staged 
a successful house-to-house sales 
campaign in Baltimore recently. 
Saleswomen were sent first to in- 
terview housewives, to explain the 
excellent qualities of Airy Fairy 
cake flour and to ‘take orders. A 
male representative of the 
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A vital buying guide 
for a vast industry 


NOTHER edition of the Consolidated 

Textile Catalogisenroute. Published 

once every two years, this most valuable 

textile publication is regarded by discerning 

textile advertisers as one of the “indis- 
pensables.” And well it should be! 


Here is a sales weapon of the first order. 
The Catalog is distributed to a carefully 
checked list of responsible buyers in prac- 
tically every mill in North America. In 
addition, it goes to a list of substantial mills 
in 32 foreign countries. This globe-girdling 
publication takes the place of short lived, 


fly-by-night literature. To a host of textile 
executives it provides the answer to— 
“Where to Buy?” It supplements and makes 
more effective advertising in Textile World 
by providing SPECIFICATIONS for pros- 
pective buyers of your product. Distribution 
of the Catalog is 8,200 copies. It is printed 
on fine stock and is substantially bound. 


If you sell to textile mills there is no more 
direct, resultful or lower cost method of 
getting your WHOLE product story across. 
Plan to be in the Fourth Edition. Write for 
complete details. 


PUBLISHED BY 


Member @ Member 
Audit Bureau ot Associated Business 
Circulations Papers, Inc. 


334 FOURTH AVE., 


NEW YORK 
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concern then delivered a sample 
box for an introductory price of 35 
cents, with which was given cake 
decorating equipment. Neighbor- 
hood grocery stores cooperated in 
the campaign. 

The Kellogg Cereal Company 
is continuing its sampling cam- 
paign with the same excellent re- 
sults obtained a few months ago. 

The Baltimore branch of the 
Palmolive Soap Company staged 
a sales campaign in which a crew 
was employed to deliver to the 
housewives a nickel plated medal 
which, when presented at the 


store designated, would entitle ~ 


the bearer to a free cake of soap 
when another one was purchased. 
Neighborhood and chain grocery 
stores cooperated in this cam- 
paign. 


Interest in Export Widens 


Considerable interest is attached 
to the development of foreign 
trade by local manufacturing 
concerns. Black & Decker, manu- 
facturers of portable electric tools, 
etc., who several years ago en- 
tered the foreign field, are rapidly 
extending their connections 
throughout the world. 

Quite recently two local manu- 
facturing concerns have _ also 
turned their attention to foreign 
markets. The Eastern Rolling 
Mill Company, one of the largest 
in Baltimore, has within the last 
few months booked orders in Aus- 
tralia, as well as in England, 
France and Germany. 

The May Oil Burner Company, 
manufacturers of Quiet May oil 
burning equipment, now located 
in the Gibbs Industrial Building, 
has recently established sales 
agencies and warehouse facilities 
in Canada and Japan, and will 
shortly open similar branches in 
Great Britain and Germany. The 
firm plans, in addition, to develop 
trade with South America. 

The Willcox & Gibbs Sewing 
Machine Company plans to have 
additional warehouse space and 
facilities through the erection of 
a one-story brick warehouse in 
the rear of their salesroom. 

The Ver-Vac Bottling Company 
has materially increased its pro- 
duction since moving into larger 
quarters and installing new and 
additional machinery. The com- 
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pany, which manufactures soft 
drinks under the Ver-Vac name, 
occupies about three times the 
space it had at its former location. 

Production has been started by 
the Liquorgel Company, manu- 
facturer of jellies flavored with 
rum, brandy and sherry. ‘The 
company, which is headed by 
Murray T. Goldsborough, is lo- 
cated in the Industrial Building. 

The High Rock Ginger Ale 
Company has doubled its output. 
The company has its principal 
outlet for its product through the 
chain grocery stores of the Ameri- 
can Stores Company, Atlantic & 
Pacific Tea Company, the J. W. 
Crook Stores Company, Knob- 
locks and other important chain 
store organizations in this city. 

Montgomery Ward & Company, 
which maintains one of its large 
mail order houses in Baltimore, 
has selected Albany, New York, 
as a site for another distributing 
warehouse. This new plant will 
supply a portion of the territory 
now covered by the local plant, 
and will relieve some of its pres- 
ent pressure. The Baltimore plant 
is operating at capacity. 


Advertise Soft Drink 


The Servette System of Amer- 
ica, Whose headquarters are at 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, has 
opened a local branch at 616 
Mosher Street, which is operating 
under the name of Papas and 
Kripp. The local branch is man- 
ufacturing a line of fruit pies, 
pastries and sandwiches. 

The Mavis Corporation, manu- 
facturers of Mavis malted choco- 
late drink, has just begun, locally, 
an intensive newspaper advertis- 
ing campaign, two full pages be- 
ing used the: first day. The ads 
convey the information that the 
drink can be purchased in virtu- 
ally every type of store handling 
soft drinks in the city, including 
the chain stores of Atlantic & Pa- 
cific Tea Company, J. W. Crook 
Stores, Knoblocks, Inc., Read 
Drug Stores, C. D. Kenney, lead- 
ing hotels and _ hundreds of 
delicatessen, confectionery and 
grocery establishments. All 
stores handling the drink are co- 
operating in this campaign. 

The Loft, Inc., recently staged 
a local advertising and sales cam- 


paign in marketing its Loft choe- 
olate malted milk. During the 
week’s campaign, considerable 
newspaper advertising was em- 
ployed, ranging from one-half 
page to full page. Advertise- 
ments were also placed in numer- 
ous stores, All grocery stores, 
principally the chain stores, and 
a large number of confectionery 
stores cooperated in the cam- 
paign. A full pound of Loft’s 
chocolate malted milk and a glass 
milk shaker, usually sold for 
$1.50, were offered together for 
fifty cents. The campaign was a 
distinct success. 

Business circles of this city 
have been greatly interested in 
the purchase of the large Bern- 
heimer-Leader Stores, Inc., de- 
partment store at Howard, Lex- 
ington and Fayette streets, by the 
May Department Stores Com- 
pany of St. Louis, owners and 
operators of the Famous-Barr 
Company of St. Louis, the M. 
O’Neill Company of Akron, the 
May Companies of Denver, Cleve- 
land, and Los Angeles. The pur- 
chase price, including two mort- 
gages, was in the neighborhood 
of $7,000,000. All officers of the 
Bernheimer-Leader Stores, Inc., 
have retired from the business 
with the exception of Leon C. 
Coblens, its president, who is re- 
maining as managing director. 
The store is now known as the 
May Company. 


FURNITURE PAPERS 
CONSOLIDATE 


HE Southern Furniture Rec- 

ord is the name of a new 
magazine published in High 
Point, North Carolina, which has 
been consolidated with and suc- 
ceeds the Southern Furniture Mar- 
ket News. Furniture manufac- 
turers are supporting it with their 
advertising as well as sending 
complimentary subscriptions to 
their customers. The first issue 
appeared this month with a cir- 
culation of 6,500. 

The policy of the publication 
will be to develop better relations 
between manufacturers and re- 
tailers and aid the furniture in- 
dustry in every way possible. W. 
B. Hall is president and general 
manager. 
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BINDER AND BACK—PATENT APPLIED FOR 


From THIS to THAT 


..-1n 3 seconds flat! 


NOW —a sturdy, solidly-built horizontal 
binder. 3 seconds later, a semi-vertical, 


self-supported display. 


HIS remarkable new binder 
makes it easy for one person or 
a roomful to see your exhibit 
comfortably. 


Set up as you see it at the 
right, it is in the best posi- 
tion for visibility. There’s 
no neck-stretching to look 
)} down—no crowding 
around—no need of hold- 
ing pages open and flat—no bending over your 
customer to turn the leaves. 


Salesmen say it’s a wonder for showing proofs, maps, 
photographs, flat samples and giant displays. Banks 
and stores use it in office or window displays. 


Asa — display binder you'll find the ARDAX 
far ahead of any other on the market—and it has 
the added advantage of the set-up feature. 

Pages open as flat as the top of your desk 


The pages, loose-leaf, of course, have our patented 
hinge, which allows them to lie perfectly flat. They 
are supported their entire length—no possible strain 
at certain points as with a ring binder. 


ARDAX 


DISPLAY BINDER 
ART BOOKBINDING COMPANY 
Incorporated 
116 East 13th Street New York City 


Our patented hinge can be applied 
to your own sheets 


If, instead of using our pages as mount sheets, you 
prefer to make pages directly of your photographs, 
maps, charts, ete., we can apply this hinge directly 
to them. 


Durable, fine-looking bindings 


You can have the ARDAX bound in real leather, or 
attractively grained imitation leather. Covers may 
be asheue tis gold or air-brushed in color. Your 
trade mark or any other design can be reproduced 
perfectly. 


Five stock sizes—special sizes to order 


Letterhead size 9°%4 x 12% Magazine size 11x15 
Layout size 12x17 Newspaper size 20x 24 
Conyention size 23 x 33—for giant ads, etc. 


Any of these users you DON’T know ? 


The ARDAX Display Binder is, at this writing, less than a 
month old. Among those who have already ordered it are: 


Nation’s Business Capper’s Publications 

McGraw-Hill Publishing Co. Frank Seaman, Inc. 

Crowell Publishing Company H. K. McCann Co. 

Liberty Magazine Barton, Durstine & Osborne 

The Quality Group Standard Oil Co. of New Jersey 
General Motors Corporation 


ART BOOKBINDING COMPANY, Ine. 
116 East 13th Street, New York City 


YES—by all means. We would like further particu- 
lars and prices of ARDAX Display Binders. Address 
them to our 
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Distribution of Electrical Goods and 
. e e 
Jewelry in Findlay, Ohio 
Electrical Goods Jewelry 
Per Cent Per Cent 
Distribution Distribution 
Product (7 Stores) Product (7 Stores) 
Adjusto Lights 28.6 Benrus Watches 14.3 
Aladdin Lamps 42.9 Bulova Watches 42.9 
Almco Lamps 14,3 Community Plate 85.7 
Benjamin Electric Product....cccccccccccccccccooon 57.1 Dueber-Hampdens 85.7 
Bright Star Flashlights... ccc z Elgin Watches 100.0 
Buss Lights and Fuses. 57.1 Filmo Cameras 0 
Eureka Sweepers 14.3 Gruen Watches 28.6 
Eveready Flashlights ........ccccccccssssscsssessssssee 100.0 Hamilton Watches 85.7 
Frigidaire 14.3 Hickok Buckles -0 
Gainaday Washers -0 Ingersoll Watches 85.7 
General Electric Products....:ccccccmcccmsneee 57.1 — Intermational Sterling cccccscececsccscenneeueee 57.1 
Hoover Sweeper 0 Kodaks 14.3 
Hotpoint Products 85.7 ° New Haven Clocks 71.4 
Kelvinator 14.3. Wm. Rogers Silverplate 28.6 
Mazda Lamps Simmons Chains 71.4 
Edison 14.3. Tudor Plate 71.4 
National - 28.6 Wallace Silverplate 28.6 
Champion -0 Waltham Watches 85.7 
Westinghouse 28.6 Westclox 85.7 
Maytag Washers 0 
Premier Sweeper 14.3 
Rotarex Washers 0 
Simplex Ironers 14.3 
Sunbeam Irons 14.3 
Thor Washers & rome rs..ccccccccccocssssssncscssseneee 14.3 
White Electric Sewing Machines........... eee 
Average Distribution cccccccccccccccssessseeeee 24.6 Average Distribution .ecccccccccesseee 54.8 


Distribution 


Goods in F 


(Continued 


certain product at another store 
for a lower price than they are 
quoting, the clerk has been in- 
structed to give it to the customer 
for that price. 

Thirteen products were found 
to have 100 per cent distribution 
in Findlay. These products were: 
Calumet Baking Powder, Camp- 
bell Soups, Certo, Chipso, Fels 
Naptha Soap, Fleischmann Yeast, 
Jello, Karo Corn Syrups, Lux, Old 
Dutch Cleanser, P& GSoap, Post 
Toasties and Shredded Wheat. 

Sixteen products did not quite 
reach this figure, but did have a 
distribution of 90 per cent or bet- 
ter. The following products were 
found in every store but one for 
a distribution of 98.3 per cent: 
French’s Mustard, Grape Nuts, 
La France Washing Powders, 
Post Bran Flakes, Postum, 
Swan’s Down Cake Elour and 
Twenty Mule Team Borax. 

Only two stores did not handle 
Bon Ami, Minute Tapioca, Pep 
and Quaker Breakfast Foods. 
The other products that had dis- 
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tribution of 80 per cent or better 
were Carnation Milk, Cream of 
Wheat, Rumford Baking Powder, 
Sani-Flush, and Sunkist Oranges 
and Lemons. The distribution of 
this latter product depends upon 
what the local fruit dealer has in 
stock to send his customers. It 
is not 100 per cent because three 
of the stores did not handle fruit 
or vegetables. 

The following products had dis- 
tribution of 50 per cent or less 
among these stores: Arbuckles 
Coffee, Armour Products, Beech 
Nut Peanut Butter, Bovril Con- 
somme, Canada Dry, Del Monte 
Products, Diamond Crystal Salt, 
Dona Castile Soap, Durkee’s 
Salad Dressing, Flit, Blue Ribbon 
Mayonnaise, Junket, Larvex, 
Monarch Brand Products, Muf- 
fets, Phenix Cheese, Planters Pea- 
nuts, Dr. Price’s Extracts, R & R 
Boned Chicken, S.O.S. Cleaners, 
Seal Brand Coffee and Tea, Sni- 
der’s Tomato Products, Snow- 
drift, Sunbrite Cleanser, Sunshine 
Biscuits, ‘Thompson’s Malted 
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Milk, Underwood Deviled Ham, 
Uneeda Biscuits, Welch’s Grape- 
juice and Wesson Oil. Of this 
group, Bovril Consomme and 
Larvex were the only products 
not found in any of the stores. 

Some competitive products have 
about the same percentage of dis- 
tribution in Findlay. Calumet 
Baking Powder has a distribution 
of 100 per cent and Rumford Bak- 
ing Powder is found in 94.8 per 
cent of the stores. Borden’s Milk, 
their Eagle Brand, had a distribu- 
tion of 87.9 per cent while Car- 
nation Milk had 93.1 per cent. 

Other products similar in na- 
ture were much farther apart 
in their distribution figures. 
Shredded Wheat was found in 
every store while Muffets were 
in only 48.3 per cent of the stores. 
Morton’s Salt was sold in 79.3 per 
cent of the stores and Diamond 
Crystal Salt was in 44.8 per cent. 
Old Dutch Cleanser was found in 
all of the stores while Sunbrite 
Cleanser had only 44.8 per cent 
representation. Brillo was in 
forty-one out of the fifty-eight 
stores while $.O.S. Cleaners were 
in only twenty out of the fifty- 
eight. 

The average number of these 
products handled by all of these 
stores was 50.8 and the average 
percentage of distribution for the 
entire group was 64.2 per cent. 


Jewelry and Allied Products 


Seven stores were checked for 
this group of products. Included 
in these seven stores is one de- 
partment store that carried a 
small stock of novelty jewelry and 
some plate ware. The other six 
stores were all jewelry stores, al- 
though only three of them were 
jewelry stores exclusively. Two 
of the others had lines of radios 
and phonographs in with their 
jewelry and one specialized more 
in optical work. The three exclu- 
sive stores were all small, but 
were neat and well kept and car- 
ried good stocks. 

Nineteen products usually 
found. in jewelry stores were 
checked for this group. Of these 
nineteen the average in all of the 
stores checked was 10.4 but when 
only the jewelry stores are con- 
sidered the figure is raised to 11.5. 
The average percentage of 
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distribution for all of the stores 
was 54.8 per cent and for jewelry 
stores alone it was 59.6 per cent. 

Elgin watches was the only 
product to be found in all of the 
stores checked. However, when 
only the jewelry stores are con- 
sidered, four other products come 
into this class: Hamilton 
Watches, Dueber- Hampden 
Watches, Waltham Watches and 
Westclox. Generally, American 
watch manufacturers have been 
the only ones to reach this 100 
per cent distribution figure as has 
been shown by the two previous 
studies. 

Filmo Cameras and Hickok 
Buckles were the only products 
that had no representation in 
these stores whatever. Benrus 
Watches and Kodaks were sold 
by only one jewelry store, while 
Wm. Rogers Silverplate, Wallace 
Silverplate and Gruen Watches 
were each found in only two. 


Electrical Goods 


For electrical goods and appli- 
ances, seven stores were checked. 
One of these was a department 
store and one a hardware store. 
In addition to these stores, there 
is a shop that handles nothing 
but Maytag Washers and is a 
service station and distributing 
point for that company in this 
territory. 

In considering these figures it 
must be remembered that many 
of these products are sold on the 
exclusive agency basis. This-is 
especially true of the larger fix- 
tures and appliances. Products 
which were handled by only one 
dealer in Findlay were: Kelvi- 
nator, Premier Sweepers, Frigi- 
daire, Eureka Sweepers, Simplex 
Irons, Sunbeam Irons, Almco 
Lamps and Thor Washers and 
Troners. 

Eveready Flashlights were the 
only product to reach a distribu- 
tion figure of 100 per cent. Hot- 
point products, in some cases this 
included only part of the line, 
reached a distribution of 83.3 per 
cent when only the electrical 
Stores are considered and 85.7 per 
cent when the department store 
isincluded. Three other products 
were handled by four out of the 
Six dealers for a distribution fig- 
ure of 66.7 per cent. 
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na NEW ENGLAND’S SECOND LARGEST MARKET * 


Cuas. H. Eppy COMPANY 
Boston New York Chicago 


‘Business Conditions 


Are “Normal in 


Providence 


AYROLL checks of Providence 

Clearing House Banks for the first 
38 weeks of 1927 averaged $2,561,- 
052.63 per week, showing an average 
gain of $3,078.94 per week over the 
These 
figures do not include salaries or wages 


corresponding period of 1926. 


paid by individual checks or direct from 
cash drawers. | 


Bank clearings through the Providence 
Clearing House amounted to $518,705,- 
600.00 for the first nine months of 
1927, a gain of 2.22% over the corre- 
sponding months of 1926. 


Building permits for the first nine 
months of 1927 amounted to $18,202,- 
264.00, a loss of 3.4% over the same 
period in 1926. Postal receipts for the 
first nine months of 1927 amounted to 
$1,489,940.76, a gain of 6.24%. 


The Providence Journal 
The Evening Bulletin 


PROVIDENCE +» RHODE ISLAND 


Representatives 


R. J. BinweLL CoMPANY 
Los Angeles San Francisco Seattle 


’ 
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More Protit 
“» For Dealers 


N a good many cases dealers 

can not afford to stock your 
product just to serve the compar- 
atively small percentage of their 
customers whom you educate 
through your advertisments in 
magazines or even in a limited 
coverage through farm papers. 
Did you ever think of it from that 
angle? Each time you add a na- 
tional farm paper to your list ycu 
automatically increase the num- 
ber of dealers who can afford to 
stock your product. More dealers 
will make profits on your product 
if you will tell your story to the 
Farm Life group of more than a 
million rural families. For years, 
Farm Life has proven profitable 
to advertisers who key their copy 
and check their returns. 


T. W. LeQuatte 


c Advertising «Manager 


Farm Life 


Spencer, Indiana 


LD 


Twenty-one products were 
checked in these stores in addition 
to four brands of Mazda lamps. 
When all of the stores are consid- 
ered the average percentage of 
distribution was 25.9. 

The four brands of Mazda 
lamps that were checked were 
Edison, National, Champion and 
Westinghouse. National and 
Westinghouse were both handled 
by two of these dealers, Edison 
was handled by one and Cham- 
pions were not found in any of 
the stores. 

The second article in the Find- 
lay group will appear in the next 
issue of SALES MANAGEMENT. 


O’REILLY ADDRESSES 
HARDWARE MEN 


N a recent address in Atlantic 

City before the conventions of 
the National Hardware Associa- 
tion and the American Hardware 
Manufacturers’ Association, G. A. 
O’Reilly, vice president of the 
American Exchange Irving Trust 
Company of New York, stated 
that although business is sound 
and prosperous at the present, the 
future trend depends upon the 
men who control industry and 
business. 

“Everything is in back of busi- 
ness that is required in a success- 
ful carrying-on,” continued Mr. 
O’Reilly. “Money and credit are 
ample and buying power seems 
unlimited. That much discussed 
‘point of saturation,’ if such a 
thing exists, seems as far away 
asever. Foreign trade has shown 
a healthy tone throughout the 
year and the relation of labor to 
capital seems steadily to be ap- 
proaching the point of complete 
consistency.” 

Speaking of the outlook on fu- 
ture business, Mr. O’Reilly de- 
clared: “The course ahead of us 
shows no difficulties beyond our 
power to overcome. Our equip- 
ment seems complete —a sound 
and healthy basis, a splendid rec- 
ord of accomplishment, economic 
machinery of the highest type, 4 
well developed scientific spirit, 
and complete freedom from the 
limitations of tradition and cus- 
tom, which in other parts of the 
world so seriously block the path 


of progress.” 
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Translating Technical Data 
for the Average Consumer 


(Continued from page 782) 


Refining Company, now running 
in big space in the Saturday Eve- 
ning Post, and backed by local 
tie-up campaigns in the newspa- 
pers, is also based upon an 
adaptation of the chart idea, the 
grade of oil required being deter- 
mined by the number of miles the 
car has run. Under the general 
heading “Your. Speedometer 
Talks” the motorist is reminded 
that pistons and cylinder walls 
do wear with hundreds and thou- 
sands of miles of travel, and that 
a progressively heavier grade of 
oil is required for best results. 
The chart is based upon the vary- 
ing degrees of wear in different 
makes of cars, and the owner is 
told that he can get exactly the 
right grade of oil by driving into 
the Sinclair station and giving the 
attendant his mileage. 


Personal Aids Successful 


Though the magazine advertis- 
ing has been running only since 
last March, the campaign has ac- 
tually been under way since about 
1920 — mainly confined to trade 
mediums in the effort to build up 
a dealer organization. As fast as 
local conditions warranted, news- 
papers and outdoor stands were 
used to support the authorized 
dealers, and the organization was 
gradually extended to the point 
where a national magazine cam- 
paign would be profitable. 

An interesting and rather novel 
use of booklets was made during 
the campaign, for the purpose of 
putting across the general idea of 
the chart, and also tying it up 
definitely with the individual 
prospect’s car. The booklet con- 
tained a concise discussion of 
lubrication, and an exposition of 
the “Sinclair law,” and was dis- 
tributed through the company’s 
gasoline stations. 

The back page contained spaces 
for special notations, and when a 
motorist drove in for a filling of 
gasoline, the attendant noted the 
speedometer reading, filled out 
the spaces with notations as to 
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the present and future oil require- 
ments of that particular car, and 
dropped the book into the seat 
beside the driver. This evidence 
of personal attention greatly in- 
creased the impression made by 
the book, and the company states 
that business was materially 
stimulated by it, especially among 
women drivers. 


Simple Appeal Best 


“We think that we have really 
reduced the oiling problem to its 
simplest terms,” said D. L. 
Hoober, advertising manager of 
the Sinclair Refining Company, 
“and the slogan ‘Your Speedom- 
eter Talks’ put it in simple and 
concrete form that the public can 
grasp. And from the dealer’s 
point of view it tends to build 
steady trade. It enables us to 
avoid on the one hand, the tech- 
nical phraseology which only 
serves to confuse the ordinary 
consumer, and on the other, the 
practice of trying to frighten the 
public into using our brand of oil 
lest something happen to him. 
Both of those appeals have a neg- 
ative reaction, and it is hard to 
build anything substantial with- 
out any appeal that is positive in 
effect, and simple enough for the 
ordinary mind to grasp.” 


INSURANCE VOLUME 
INCREASES 


EW paid-for life insurance 

production during the first 
three-quarters of this year was 
1.3 per cent greater than during 
the corresponding period of 1926. 
The compilation is of 45 member 
companies of the Association of 
Life Insurance Presidents, which 
have 81 per cent of the total vol- 
ume of life insurance outstanding 
in all United States legal reserve 
companies. For the nine-month 
period total new business written 
by the 45 companies was $8,352,- 
000,000 against $8,244,000,000 dur- 
ing the same period of 1926. 
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What Makes a 
Newspaper 
Great 


REAT newspapers 

are developed by 

the demands of the read- 
ing public. 


Subconsciously, maybe, 
its readers dictate its pol- 
icies and its contents. | 


English-speaking fami- 
lies in Newark and vi- 
cinity almost as a unit, 
instinctively choose the 


Newark 
Evening News 


as their regular daily 
newspaper because of 
its local, sectional and 
world-wide news ap- 
peal. 


90% OF ITS ENTIRE CIRCU- 
LATION IS HOME DELIV- 
ERED in a portion of the great 
METROPOLITAN DISTRICT 
shown by statistics to be the 
most populous and wealthy sec- 
tion of the United States, and is 
read by every member of every | 
family in every Home into which | 
it is daily delivered. 


Thus, its amazing record of 
Advertising Lineage which, 
in 1926, places it SECOND 
among ALL the six day 
newspapers’ published in 
America. 


Newark Cvening News 


Always Reaches Home 


EUGENE W. FARRELL 
Business and Advertising Manager 
215-221 Market Street, Newark, N. J. 


O’MARA & ORMSBEE, INC. 
General Representatives | 
New York Chicago Detroit San Francisco 
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Official surveys and statistical records of 
crop conditions this year place the State 
of Nebraska far in the lead of all other 
states. Indications point very favorably 
to the establishment of new production 
records among many crops. 


With such prosperity and promise of busi- 
ness activity, Omaha and Nebraska be- 
comes an exceptional market. 


To those advertisers who plan to enter 
this field of rich agricultural activity and 
industry, the Wortp-HERALD provides a 
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medium through which “blanket coverage” 
may be obtained in a most economical and 
satisfactory manner. 


Such unsolicited letters as that shown 
above from the SALADA TEA COMPANY 
are conclusive evidence of the success the 
exclusive use of the Wor.p-HERALD has 
given its advertisers. 


There are 50,936 homes in Omaha — The 
Wor.p-HERALD circulation in Omaha is 
53,700 week days and 50,400 on Sundays, 
giving the advertiser practically complete 
coverage of the city. 


THE OMAHA 
WORLD-HERALD 


O’MARA & ORMSBEE 


National Representatives 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 


DETROIT SAN FRANCISCO 
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THE REAL TEST OF A 
CATALOG 


(Continued from page 746) 


In still other cases, catalog 
problems have been solved by a 
study of the conditions under 
which the book was most gener- 
ally useful, resulting in a discoy- 
ery that the size or shape or form 
of the book was not practical. In 
this connection it may be noted 
that the effort to produce some- 
thing that will be extremely 
impressive frequently defeats its 
own purpose. If it is a fact that 
a catalog is most immediately 
useful in the pocket of somebody’s 
blue denim overalls, it is a mis- 
take to produce a book that won't 
fit in an ordinary filing cabinet. 
And on the other hand, if the 
dealer is expected to show the 
catalog to consumers for the pur- 
pose of selling items that he 
cannot afford to carry in his regu- 
lar stock, there is nothing to be 
gained by a policy of cheese- 
paring. 


Catalog Problems 


In the end, the catalog problem 
in general comes down to a ques- 
tion of external analysis of actual 
market conditions, some of which 
are material, but most of which 
are purely psychological and in- 
tangible. One of the biggest 
advantages that a manufacturer 
can gain is to establish in the 
trade the habit of referring to his 
catalog first, and this results in 
the generality of cases from a 
clear understanding of the pros- 
pect’s psychology — which is ob- 
viously not discoverable from the 
most painstaking and exhaustive 
analysis of one’s own proposition. 

It is from this point of view 
that the investigation has been 
mainly conducted, and the articles 
which follow will be presented 
largely from the same angle. 


N. W. Ayer & Son, advertising 
agency of Philadelphia, have re- 
cently broken ground for the erec- 
tion of a thirteen story building 
on Washington Square. It is ex- 
pected to be completed in time 
to be occupied by the firm when 
it celebrates its sixtieth anniver- 
sary, April 1, 1929. 


DIRECT MAIL FOLKS 
HOLD CONCLAVE 


(Continued from page 748) 


manner and remarks of pleasant 
vanilla flavor. Charles Wiers 
was the “barker” for the introduc- 
tion of the crowd at the speaker’s 
table, and he was a deft hand at 
the job. Much applause over an- 
nouncements of umpty-steen rec- 
ords broken by this convention: 
attendance, registration, exhibits, 
and so on. J. Adam Bede, ex- 
congressman from Minnesota, 
gave the advertising man’s prac- 
tice of press-agenting only the 
truth as the world’s salvation. 


Friday Morning, Oct. 21: 
E’RE impressed with the 
number of women at these 
meetings. Direct advertising ob- 
viously is not only man’s estate. 
Discussions on better letters and 
advertising production this morn- 
ing — Miss Winifred Willard be- 
rates the dogmatists who declare 
letters should be one page and 
four paragraphs long and_ ex- 
pounds her own theory that they 
should be as long as the subject 
matter justifies. In which we 
heartily agree with her. “Grind 
it out and slap it through” is the 
curse of the letter-writing profes- 
sion, says this sage prophetess. 
The basement of the Stevens is 
a hive ot activity with delegates 
working from booth to booth 
clutching enormous envelopes 
presented by the United States 
Envelope Company, and making 
notes in neat red-covered memo- 
randum from the Heinn 
Company. Detroit Ad-Crafters 
are much in evidence 
press-agenting for 
I. \. \. meeting. 
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already 


next year’s 


Friday Afternoon, Oct. 21: 
A IMEW HAT sleepy session 

until Charles Henry Mack- 
intosh rolls up the boards on the 
platform and shivers the lights 
with a Niagara Falls of language, 
demonstrating meanwhile how 
nearly compression can 
make a flow of nouns, verbs and 
adjectives sound like steam escap- 
ing. An excellent address, packed 
tull of stories of specific sales 
problems which were solved with 
the use of direct mail. 


high 


Y OU can’t advertise to a better prospect than the TROY home owner. 
First he represents superior buying power, credit standing and sta- 


bility. Secondly he is a buyer of everything, and is constantly on the 
lookout for products that will improve the comfort of his home and 
family. 


Over 50% of the Record families are home owners. This high average 
of home ownership is due principally to the fact that Troy families 
are encouraged to own their own homes, for over 42% are members 
of building and loan associations. 


Figure it out for yourself, Mr. Sales Manager. Here in Troy, you 
have over 22,000 families living within a 4-mile trading radius, who 
are home owners, who maintain savings and building and loan ac- 
counts, who are gainfully employed in skilled trades and professions; 
29% of them earning in excess of $1800 annually. They are the 
Record families ready to buy your product. The Record (23,174 
A.B.C.) dominates, saturates, this territory. 


Can you find a more compact and more responsive market in the hun- 
dred thousand population class that will meet these specifications, that 
can be covered entirely with a single appropriation? We don’t believe 
so, and we are ready to prove it. 


The TROY RECORD 


‘*Try It Out in Troy — The Try-Out City’’ 
A. B. C. 23,174 Copies Daily 


CHAS. H. EDDY CO. 


CHICAGO NEW YORK BOSTON 


Mr. Sprague Bobs Life would be terribly dull 
Up Again and colorless here in Rav- 

enswood were it not for 
Jesse Rainsford Sprague. Ever since our last affair 
of the pen, Jesse has been busy reading up Dartnell 
publications, hopeful that he could find something 
to lambast, for Jesse, let it be known, is the self- 
appointed foeman of Everything that Is in Selling, 
and king’s counsel for All that Isn’t. That is how 
he makes his living. Finally Jesse dug up an old 
copy of Selling News, published by Dartnell back in 
1923, in which there appeared an account of a sale 
made by one J. L. Crenshaw. Salesman Crenshaw 
had done everything that Writer Sprague holds as 
sinful and immoral, so the offender and Dartnell 
were thumb-strung and water-cured in this issue of 
Harper’s magazine. As usual, of course, Brother 
Sprague’s facts were damp, but little things like 
facts never bothered Jesse. He is more concerned 
with the bigger things in life — and Life Itself. He 
deplores over some six pages of solid type the fact 
that business men are putting business before life, 


and expounds a new code of conduct for those who 
have something to sell. He doesn’t want them to 
ask people to buy things they do not want. And 
he longs for the return of those happy days when 
he clerked in Greenville, South Carolina. In those 
halcyon times salesmen never asked for orders, and 
even the merchants would not put merchandise in 
their show windows for fear such a display might 
“coerce” passers-by into the store. “The drummers 
from New York and Baltimore,” relates Mr. 
Sprague in describing this Utopia that used to be, 
“called in a friendly way upon their merchant cus- 
tomers and accepted, with polite thanks, any orders 
given them. Their methods must have been suc- 
cessful because the drummers kept on coming.” 


Ain't nature grand? 


Mr. Morgan Requires One of the large business 
Every Sack to Stand | institutions controlled 
On Its Own Bottom Py the Morgan interests 
has summarily notified 
seven of their sales managers that their services are 
no longer required. There was no pussyfooting, no 
The House of Mor- 
gan is interested only in results—it is not con- 


apologizing, no explanations. 


cerned in what a man could do were conditions 
different or if the price was lower or if he had differ- 


‘ 


ent tools with which to work. You either “get your 
story” or the assignment will be passed on to some- 
body who will. ‘There are those who say that such 
hardness is out of place in business; that because 
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a man has worked for a concern a long time he 
should be kept on the payroll. There are those who 
bewail the growth of the “banker’s attitude” in 
We agree that it would be nice if there 
could be more charity in business as well as out of 
business. 


business. 


But we recognize that under the new order 
of things most corporations are owned by inactive 
There are, in America, over 15,000,- 
O00 individual share-holders. 


stockholders. 
How long a man 
worked for the company means nothing to them, 
His personal problems do not interest them. They 
are interested in only one thing — profits. The 
men whose tenure of office rests in the hands of 
these stockholders are thus, by the very nature of 
things, forced to think and act in terms of profits. 
They know only too well that if they cannot show 
a satisfactory profit, they will quickly be replaced. 
And the lesser executives are ruled by the same 
Explanations of why men failed, how- 
ever long their period of service may have been, will 


necessity. 


not be accepted in lieu of results. 


Several years ago a man was called 
from the field by a large insurance 


The Amateur 
Politician 

In Business organization to become one of the 
vice presidents. He was a man 
of considerable personal magnetism and _ ability. 
Ile was headed for the presidency. He thought 
he had the plum safely in his lap. But when the 
directors of that institution met last week to select 
a president, another vice president was chosen for 
that high office, which is said to pay a salary of 
$75,000 a year. The reason the man from the field 
was not elected was because he had made the fatal 
mistake of playing “politics.” He had conspired to 
He had done this to the 
detriment of his company’s interests, that his own 
He, no doubt, 
He fooled 
nobody but himself, and his failure only proves that 
a man who wants to get ahead in a large corpora- 
tion should watch the men behind him, and not the 
men ahead of him. The tricks of cheap politics may 


shelve men above him. 


advancement might be furthered. 
thought he was very clever and smart. 


occasionally advance a man in business, but you can 
rest assured that no man who puts his personal 
aggrandizement before the interests of his company 
will ever attain his ambitions. Conniving and 
scheming with others in the organization against 
men who seemingly stand in your way, is a lame 
substitute for pitching in and doing your utmost to 
advance the company’s interests. Wire-pulling and 
scheming might have worked in Napoleon’s day, 
but Napoleon, as good as he was, had his Waterloo. 
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Everybody 


Let’s Go! 


That's the spirit when the contest 
is arranged so that every salesman 
has a good chance for a prize. 
Pit them against each other? You 
bet. But make darned sure to 
avoid a mid-contest slump among 
the lesser lights, by rewarding 
each man for his own accomplish- 
ment — no matter what “top man” 
does. : 
Merchandise Prizes show the way 
to the ideal sales contest. An illus- 
trated book of prizes helps them 
(and their families) to pick the 
prize they want to work for. Then 
old Jim Salesman is going to work 
his fool head off to get something 
specific that he and his wife are 
both longing for. 


We Furnish Prize Catalogs 


That’s where we start. Then, 
from our complete stocks of stan- 
dard merchandise, we make 


“‘Hurry-up’’ Shipment 


direct to the winners. 
to you represent a very 


Substantial Saving 


that makes it possible for you to 
increase prize values without in- 
creasing cost. Or, of course, you 
can take advantage of our discount 
to reduce your contest appropria- 
tion without impairing its effective- 
ness. 

The prizes illustrated in our cata- 
log were selected by the largest 
premium users in the country — so 
you may depend upon their variety 
and appeal. 


Our prices 


The Premium Service Co., Inc. 
9 West 18th St. New York City 


JUST OUT! 


Our new booklet “The Backbone of 
Sales Contests’ has some mighty 
constructive slants on modern contest 
policies. The coupon brings it FREE 
—and we'll send our new illustrated 
catalog for good measure. 


THE PREMIUM SERVICE Co., INC. 
9 West 18th St., N. Y. C. 


Please send your contest booklet and cata- 
log to the address written in the margin. 


Signed............... 


How Phoenix Competes with 
Private Brands 


(Continued from page 735) 


cannot afford to ignore our line, 
with our system of making profits 
for him.” 

One of the biggest reasons for 
carrying private and unknown 
brands of hosiery is that the mar- 
gin of profit is wider. In order 
for the manufacturer to induce 
the store to carry his line in pref- 
erence to a longer-profit line, he 
must show the merchant that he 
can make more money from the 
advertised brands. Fortunately 
the average retail merchant has 
been studying turnover and _ its 
value to profits quite seriously 
during the past few yéars; and 
this offers the manufacturer of a 
well-known article an opportunity 
to prove his point. The merchant 
nowadays can translate terms of 
turnover into terms of dollars and 
cents. It is largely through this 
fact that the Phoenix Hosiery 
Company is successful in selling 
its merchandise to some of the 
most chronic private-branders. 


Truth in Trade 


The company does not merely 
promise the merchant a_ better 
rate of turnover and load him 
with a stock of merchandise; it 
sees that he really gets it. In re- 
ality, the company takes charge 
of the Phoenix stock in the aver- 
age merchant’s hosiery depart- 
ment. 

More and more the company is 
inducing its retail store customers 
to segregate Phoenix hosiery into 
a special section, recognizable as 
such by displays supplied by the 
manufacturer; but it is not essen- 
tial that the merchant so segre- 
gate his stock in order to secure 
the stock-checking services of the 
company. He merely gets more 
satisfactory service if he does so. 

“We are able to induce mer- 
chants to set up a special Phoenix 
department,” Mr. Zillman points 
out, “by stressing the fact that 
we can help them keep their 
Phoenix stock fresher, more 
evenly distributed and always in 
better condition to absorb new 
styles when it is segregated and 
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not forced to help to carry the load 
of dead numbers in some other 
lines. We offer to supply free 
all display material needed to set 
off a special department, and to 
make up a model stock account 
for the department. We likewise 
stress the fact that the merchant 
assumes no obligation when he 
agrees to install such a depart- 
ment, having the right to take it 
out at any time he desires. In 
fact, we have never lost a special 
Phoenix department, once it was 
installed, except in a very few in- 
stances where floor politics and 
petty controversy made it neces- 
sary to take them out. Not a 
merchant has complained that the 
plan did not improve his hosiery 
section and increase his profits.” 


Method of Turnover 


When a merchant agrees to put 
in the special department, or if he 
is a new customer, whether or 
not he puts in the special Phoenix 
section, the company takes the 
total population of his town, his 
annual volume of business, total 
hosiery sales, and from this data 
compiles a model stock list for 
the department. The manufac- 
turer believes that this can be 
done with more accuracy right at 
the factory than by the merchant 
himself, because the factory gets 
regular reports from the majority 
of its customers as to what is sell- 
ing and the trend of demand. 

If the customer accepts this 
model stock as recommended, he 
then is asked not to order new 
stock periodically, but to send in 
an inventory report of the Phoe- 
nix stock every Saturday — or, at 
any rate, once a week. The sales 
department then studies this re- 
port. It shows what colors and 
prices are selling, what are lag- 
ging. A few reports indicate 


what sizes are most in demand in 
this particular store, and what 
shades are favored. But the i- 
dividual merchant’s inventory fe 
port does not solely determine 
what the company will send to 
the merchant. 


The sales office 
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compares all the reports coming 
in at the time, and from these it 
determines the trend for specific 
shades and styles, and the cus- 
tomer’s new lot of merchandise 
is filled with these new trends in 
mind. Mr. Zillman declares that 
the average merchant appreciates 
this service for its advance style 
value, because the company gets 
the indication of changing trends 
a long time before the merchant 
himself could possibly get it. 

When the merchant consents 
to permit the factory to place a 
model stock of Phoenix hosiery 
in his department and ‘then to 
maintain that stock, he does so 
with the understanding that his 
Phoenix hosiery investment will 
not be increased materially until 
an increase in sales demands it. 
Thus he is virtually assured of a 
clean, new stock of Phoenix hos- 
iery, because the sales department 
takes it upon itself to keep the 
stock moving; and it can do so 
because it has the figures on de- 
mand and trends in advance suf- 
ficiently to keep the merchant’s 
stock moving ahead of slackening 
demand. 


House Organ for Dealers 


Not a negligible factor in the 
company’s success, in selling con- 
sistently to merchants known for 
their favoring private brands as 
well as to stores which appre- 
ciate the value of consumer de- 
mand, is its display aids and plan 
of distributing them. 

The company is practically as- 
sured that its display helps will 
be used if sent out, even though 
it furnishes them free. The fac- 
tory publishes a house organ for 
dealers caller the Phoenixian. Al- 
though it carries other material 
in addition to news about new 
display material, the latter is a 
feature of nearly every issue of 
the publication. When the com- 
pany has a new display help 
ready for distribution to dealers, 
It reproduces it in the Phoenixian, 
with a concise description as to 
shape, colors and size. With each 
such publication is an unstamped, 
self-addressed post card, to be 
used by dealers in ordering the 
display material mentioned. At- 
tention is called to this card in 
the text of the publication. 
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PERSONAL SERVICE and 
ORGANIZATION SERVICE 


‘Both are needed 


BENSON HE ideas that supply originality and 

& vitality to the outstanding advertising 
GAMBLE campaigns of the day, spring from the sus- 
founded tained individual thought of men in regular 
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and intimate contact with the advertiser and 
his problem. Competent, adequate organi- 
zation facilities are also necessary to com- 


plete a successful service. 


This agency serves a group of clients 
whose businesses are well diversified as to 
kind and size. It is organized to give each 
account the personal service of principals, 
and to complement their efforts with the 
productive and administrative resources of 


a competent supporting staff. 


seen —_ 
Sater 


BENSON, GAMBLE, JOHNSON & READ 


General Advertising Agency 
222 WEST ADAMS STREET -: 


CHICAGO 


[Charter Membe: of American Association of Advertising Agencies) 
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Competition Bother You? 


You will find a lot of mighty good ideas on how others are 
meeting competition in the Dartnell Survey of Competitive 
Trade Practices—the biggest six dollars worth of semi-con- 
fidential facts on how to overcome the vital problems of com- 
petitive selling ever offered. More than 10,000 copies have 
been sold. More than $25,000 spent to gather the information 

you get for $6.00 — including the loose-leaf binder, indexes, 
and contents. Get it on approval. 


THE DARTNELL CORPORATION 


4660 Ravenswood Avenue 
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The ASSOCIATED DAILIES 
Cover Florida 


HE Associated Dailies of 

Florida is an association 
of the leading daily news- 
papers in the important cen- 
ters of this state. 

These newspapers, which 
are the recognized leaders of 
public opinion in their re- 
spective trade areas, have a 
combined circulation of ap- 
proximately 250,000. 

The circulation of these 
newspapers, moreover, is 
greatest at the points where 


resident and tourist popula- 
tion is most concentrated. 

The Associated Dailies 
cover Florida—and they cover 
it economically. For their 
rates are comparatively low. 

You can use any or all of 
the newspapers belonging to 
this association. There is ne 
combination rate. For further 
details consult Standard Rate 
and Data Service or address 
the publications listed 
below: 


The ASSOCIATED DAILIES 


DeLand Daily News 
Fort Myers Press 
Fort Myers Tropical News 
Jacksonville Journal 
Lakeland Star-Telegram 
Miami Herald 
New Smyrna News 
Orlando Sentinel 


of Florida 


Palm Beach News 

Palm Beach Post 
Pensacola News-Journal 
St. Augustine Record 

St. Petersburg Independent 
St. Petersburg Times 
Sanford Times 

Tampa Times 

Tampa Tribune 


PROVE IT! 


SHOW HIM THE LETTERS 


* your salesmen could show skeptical prospects | 


customers—it would remove doubt and get the | 
Don’t leave testimonial letters and orders | 
lying idle in your files—give them to your men} 


orders. 


the testimonial letters received from satisfied | 


and increase sales thru their use. 


Write for samples and prices 


AJAX PHOTO PRINT CO.,35 W. AdamsSt., Chicago 


An organization providing a com- 
plete service in Outdoor advertising 
through advertising agencies 


NATIONAL OUTDOOR 
ADVERTISING BUREAU 


INC. 


NEW YORK CHICAGO DETROIT 


| 
| 


Our product will help to sell your product 


The U. S. Printing & Lithograph Co. 
COLOR PRINTING HEADQUARTERS 
Baltimore 


Cincinnati Brooklyn 


Let our nearest office solve your color printing problem. 


It works. 
trick complete $1.00. 


BAILEY CO. 
Box 500, Cambridge A, Mass. 


Get their attention with this 
trick, then give your sales talk. 
Vanishing cigarette 


~ 
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Only upon receipt of this card 
or other written request will the 
company send a dealer display 
material; and by enforcing this 
rule it has virtually eliminated 
waste and misfit display helps, 
and assured their use. Because 
it has been found that when a 
merchant takes the time to fill 
out a card requesting such mater- 
ials, and stamps and mails it, he 
usually has enough interest in the 
helps to use them when they 
come. There is no throwing aside 
the display helps because of un- 
suitable. size, because the dealer 
invariably ‘knows __ beforehand 
what size they are. 

“One thing which we believe is 
important in the publication of 
our little house organ,” declares 
Mr. Zillman, “is that we do not 
have any specific date on which 
to issue it. It comes out only 
when we have new display helps 
to offer or other valuable mer- 
chandising suggestions to make 
to dealers. Because we follow 
this plan, rather than merely 
bring out the publication because 
it is the first or the fifteenth of 
the month, dealers have learned 
that each issue contains some- 
thing of importance or it would 
not be out, and that has greatly 
enhanced reader interest.” 


The Domestic Electric Refrig- 
erator Corporation of New York 
City, has appointed Edwards, 
Ewing & Jones, Inc., to direct its 
advertising and merchandising. 
National media and newspapers 
will be used extensively in 1928. 


Farmers recently hauled 3,876, 
781 bushels of grain to prairie 
elevators along the Canadian Pa- 
cific railway lines, which is the 
greatest grain movement in the 
history of western Canada. 


Beh & Company, New York 
sales agency for various house- 
hold articles, have appointed 
Griffin, Johnson & Mann, Inc., 
also of New York City, to handle 
their advertising. 


The Peck Advertising Agency 
will move November 1, from 6 
East 39th Street to 271 Madison 
Street, New York City. 
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3,500 Dealers From a Test 
Campaign in Chicago 


(Continued from page 744) 


easier it would be to overcome 
this resistance. 

“One of the things people will 
have to be educated to, for ex- 
ample, is the fact that there is 
bound to be separation in a 
French dressing. The fact that 
the oil separates is taken by some 
housewives as a sign that there’s 
something wrong with the prod- 
uct. Actually, this separation 
isn’t nearly so pronounced as in 
home-made preparations, owing 
to the fact that Espiquet is mixed 
by machinery which breaks up 
the oil into such fine particles that 
once shaken it holds its consis- 
tency for hours without separa- 
tion. 


Meeting Competition 


“There were these three classes 
of competition facing us as we 
prepared to introduce Espiquet: 
the known quantity of other ad- 
vertised brands; the threat of in- 
ferior, imitative brands, and 
home-made preparations.” 

That was the situation a year 
ago when the product had been 
perfected to a point where it was 
ready for presentation to the 
public. It must not be construed 
that the company’s decision to 
cast its lot with the jobbers found 
those jobbers waiting with open 
arms to receive it. Their only in- 
terest is in the orders. The fact 
that they had been selling flavor- 
ing extracts profitably for many 
years carried no weight with them 
so far as Espiquet was concerned 
until they saw some signs of ac- 
tivity in the form of orders. 

A crew of eight men was put 
on at once to work the Chicago 
trade. The orders they obtained 
rom retail grocers were cleared 
through the nearest jobber as 
quickly as possible. But when a 
retail store received its shipment 
rom the jobber the specialty 
salesmen’s work had just begun. 

They placarded each store im- 
mediately and, where possible, 
built displays on the counter. 
Whenever a retailer would com- 
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plain that the stock wasn’t mov- 
ing, the salesman would induce 
him to split a case, place it con- 
spicuously in the front of his store 


_ and the stock was turned literally 


in no time in most cases. The 
nature of the product was such 
that many people would buy a 
bottle purely out of curiosity. 


The Use of Display 


“As is well known, sales of spe- 
cialty products respond more to 
store display than to most ‘other 
forms of promotion,” continued 
Mr. O’Brien. “All our men were 
instructed to leave a bottle or a 
pyramid of bottles on display 
somewhere in every store. We 
devised a cut-out to fit over the 
top of a bottle which bore an ap- 
petizing picture of a tomato, cu- 
cumber and lettuce salad. While 
talking to a grocer the salesman 
would absent-mindedly fit one of 
these cut-outs around a bottle and 
place it beside the cash register 
or on the front show case. If it 
stayed there only a day it was of 
invaluable help in making sales. 

“In many cases grocers who 
complained that Espiquet was not 
selling re-ordered the day after a 


counter display had been set up | 


in their store. The novel shape 
of the bottle, and the fact that it 
did appeal to many people who 
had never heard of it, resulted in 
quicker sales than they had im- 
agined possible. 

“Our first introductory offer 
centered about a coupon worth 
fifteen cents when applied to the 
purchase of a 35 cent bottle. This 
feature was brought into the cam- 
paign just as soon as fairly good 
distribution had been scattered 
over the city and a few jobbers 
were stocking the line. In the 
meantime, increased volume had 
enabled us to reduce our price 
from forty cents. 

“Our original plan of distribut- 
ing these coupons was to give 
seventy-five of them to every store 
stocking the line. The merchants 
passed them-out to customers as 
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Advertising 
Market 


Washington, D. C. 


Direct mail advertisers 
wasted $600,000 last 
year. Twelve million cir- 
culars were destroyed by 
the dead letter office in 
Washington, D. C. 


A much larger amount 
was lost by direct mail 
advertisers who used 
third class postage. Lists 
were incorrect and this 
matter was disposed of 
without even going to 
the dead letter office. 


Fifty per cent of all the 
dead letter material in 
the Postoffice Depart- 
ment was direct mail. 


It pays to advertise in a 
good newspaper, well 
edited and well distrib- 
uted. 


The average net paid 
daily circulation of The 
Washington Times for 
the past six months was 
75,767. This is a net 
gain of 21,012 in the 
past year. This circula- 
tion is concentrated in 
this Thirteenth Market 
of 750,000 persons. 


9 
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Published monthly, supple- 
mented with bulletins and 
covers daily newspapers, farm 
papers, general magazines and 
business papers. 


they chose, and usually upon re- 
ceiving the coupon they would 
decide to spend the other twenty 
cents there and get a bottle. The 
effectiveness of this plan was 
limited, however, as it failed to 
touch people not coming into the 
stores anyway and who could not 


To select the 
proper advertising 


be reached almost as well by at- 
| tractive displays. 

“For that reason we tried to 
widen the demand by having re- 
tailers give us the names and ad- 


we could mail coupons out to 


mediums, you need dresses of their customers so that 
| 


STANDARD 
RATE & DATA SERVICE 


people who might not be reached 
through the stores. Thousands 
of people in Chicago took advan- 
tage of the offer and went a long 


T GIVES up-to- 
the-minute in- 
formation on rates, 
discounts, color and 
cover charges, special 
positions, classified 
advertising and read- 
ing notices, closing 
dates, page and 
column sizes--and 
circulations on publi- 
cations in the United 
States and Canada. 


- - —-USE THIS COUPON! - - - - 


Special 30-Day Approval 
Order 
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Standard Rate & Data Service, 

536 Lake Shore Drive, 

Chicago, Illinois. 

Gentlemen: You may send to us, prepaid, a copy of the 

current number of Standard Rate & Data Service, together 

with all bulletins issued since it was published for "30- 
ys" use. Unless we return it at the end of thirty days 

you may bill us for $30.00, which is the cost of one year's 

subscription. The issue we receive is to be considered the 

initial number to be followed by a revised copy each 

month. The Service is to be maintained accurately by 


bulletins issued every other day. 


Firm Name 


Street Address -- 


se cae 


State —- 


Individual Signing Order 


Official Position 


way toward building up the early 
sales. 


Use Newspaper Advertising 


“Of almost as much importance 
as creating a consumer demand, 
too, was the influence of these 
coupon plans in signing up deal- 
ers. They served to show them 
that we were bringing people into 
their stores and many of them 
took on the line on the strength 
of it. 

“After the coupon plan had 
been in effect a few weeks we be- 
gan our newspaper advertising 
campaign, having held off until 
enough stores carried Espiquet to 
take care of all business which 
would result. We endeavored to 
inject the French touch into the 
copy, the name Espiquet helping 
in that direction. 

“The newspaper advertising 
continued from November until 
May. In March it was reinforced 
with twenty-four sheet poster ad- 
vertising, which continued into 
the summer months. By July we 
were back in the newspapers 
again. 

“But by the first of the year 
we felt that a change in the 
method of acquainting new users 
with the product was imperative. 
Variety is a factor of prime im- 
portance in launching a new spe- 
cialty such as ours. Our own 
salesmen, as well as dealers, can 
be kept interested only by the in- 
jection of something new into the 
campaign. The coupons, we de- 
cided, had about outlived their 
usefulness. They had been in- 
strumental in bringing hundreds 
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of dealers to us, but it is only 
through a combination of different 
stunts that a prolonged campaign 
can be kept alive. It was then 
that we devised a new plan which 
we credit with having increased 
sales far more than would have 
been done under our ordinary 
rate of growth. 


A Sampling Plan 


“As I have said, our bottles and 
labels are of a distinctive design, 
The two sizes, 4-ounce and 8- 
ounce, looked just the same ex- 
cept for size, so we then got out 
a one-ounce bottle, an exact min- 
iature of the larger ones, to be 
used as samples. We offered two 
of these samples with every bottle 
of either of the larger sizes pur- 
chased by a dealer. If he bought 
a case of twenty-four bottles, 
then, he would receive forty-eight 
samples. 

“Several plans were devised for 
helping retailers distribute them. 
Some grocers featured them by 
giving one away with every head 
of lettuce sold. Others put them 
in large orders, while those hand- 
ling the largest volume of Espi- 
quet, and consequently receiving 
the most samples, passed them 
out promiscuously to every 
woman coming into their stores. 
In a few cases, of course, we 
found dealers selling them, but 
that was stopped wherever dis- 
covered. 

“Shortly after we launched the 
sampling campaign, which had 
all the good features of the cou- 
pon plan together with some the 
coupons did not possess, we had 
obtained a pretty complete cov- 
erage of the city. We were able 
to reduce our crew of specialty 
men and, as jobbers by that time 
were bringing in orders on their 
own initiative, we felt that our 
product had been proved to an ex- 
tent which would justify us in 
branching out into other terri- 
tories. 

“Six months after we first in- 
troduced Espiquet in Chicago we 
moved on to new markets. It 
was taken next into all the larger 
towns of Illinois and Wisconsin 
and presented just the way we 
had done in Chicago, except 0” 
smaller scales. The advertising 
copy, the coupons, the samples. 
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the posters, the display materials 
and the other features of our 
opening campaign had been tested 
and found effective, and with only 
a few minor changes each indi- 
vidual campaign was just a 
smaller reproduction of the ‘test’ 
campaign in Chicago. 


Expanding Markets 


“Within a few more weeks we 
branched out into St. Louis, Kan- 
sas City and Texas. By now 
Espiquet is sold in nearly every 
territory east of Denver where 
we have seasoned flavoring ex- 
tract salesmen working. We have 
given it to our older, more expe- 
rienced men, together with the 
tried methods of promoting its 
sale, and we find that their success 
in selling it in their respective 
territories parallels our  expe- 
riences closer home. 

“A conclusion we reached dur- 
ing our introductory campaign, 
which may be of interest to other 
food products manufacturers, is 
that jobber distribution, contrary 
to some claims, works out satis- 
factorily even in launching a new 
product. We have never found 
that jobbers do any actual selling 
or pioneering, and a manufacturer 
who attempts to rely on them for 
missionary work without rein- 
forcing them with specialty men 
of his own, is doomed to failure 
from the start. 

“They want manufacturers to 
‘say it with orders,’ but they can’t 
really be blamed for that attitude, 
since with thousands of different 
articles to sell they can scarcely 
afford to spend a great deal of 
time with individual items. But, 
after it has been started, they 
usually keep it rolling. They can 
take orders from certain grocers 
whom it would be impossible for 
our own men to reach, and they 
can collect accounts it would be 
impossible for us to handle. 

“Our campaign proved at least 
one thing more: it is possible to 
break into a metropolitan market 
on a large scale if the product is 
right and if the sales and adver- 
tising plans do not require too 
many last minute alterations. 
Whether it is a saving over the 
test campaign plan in smaller 


markets we do not presume to 
we? 
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APPLIANCES 


They callus specialists, 
in everything that goes 
into the modern home. 


“If your products fall in 
this category, we can 


pep : ~~ 
~~ oe ~ ee help you sell them. 


THE HOME IS OURMARKET 


FOR FIFTEEN YEARS we have specialized in 
advertising and merchandising productsthat go into 
the modern home, We have thoroughly covered this 
market from manufacturer to dealer, to consumer. 
A significant feature of our methods is the co-opera- 
tion we obtain for our clients from their dealers 
—an important service that no manufacturer can 
afford to overlook. 

At present we are prepared to offer a few more 
manufacturers this specialized advertising and 
merchandising service. 

Not The Amount, But The Method of Spending 


I E-SANDMEYER:&:CQ 
153 NO.MICHIGAN AVE.CHICAGO 
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GeTaxi Weekly "02: v0.0 
INDUSTRY 

The Taxi Weekly is officially recognized as 

the leading publication of the taxicab in- 

dustry. 200,000 people are directly engaged 

in this field. They do their buying through 

the advertising columns of their trade 

newspaper. 

Published in Its Own Printing Plant 


EACH MORTISED FOR INITIAL 
PROOFS UPON R EQUEST 
LOWRY CARTOON 
REAL JOBS FOR REAL MEN CORPORATION 

William L. Fletcher, Inc., acting as employment os 

managers for corporations, constantly has high 3 
grade positions open. Bulletin and Vocational 
Service at slight expense. Complete information 


without obligation. Strictest confidence ob- 
served. Not an agency. 


WILLIAM L. FLETCHER, INC. 
80 Federal Street, Boston 1 
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At 54 West 74th Street - New York City SPARKLING WITH LIFE ANDACTION 
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A Real 
Christmas 
Remembrance 
for Customers 


This desk book 
for executives 
contains over 
100 pages of 
invaluable 
charts, tabula- 
tions and sales 
data, and over 
300 pages for 
personal rec- 
ords 


Executive's Personal Record Book 


Practical and useful business remembrance for branch managers, 
distributors, executives at the Home Office, preferred buyers, or your 


business friends. 


This beautiful sheepskin desk book brings together 


a wide variety of tabulated data, useful to the busy executive all 


through the year. 


Provides well-organized pages to keep daily en- 


gagements, income tax data, business memoranda, insurance, financial 


and other personal records. 


Partial List of Contents 


Place for Keeping Tab on Things to Be Done 

Hour by Hour Record of Engagements 

Itemized Record of Income and Tax Deductions 

Record of Money Owing You 

Record of Investments 

Record of Life Insurance Policies and Payments 

Two Year Comparative Sales Totals by Items 

Mileage between important cities—also telegraph rates, 
telephone rates, fares, ete. 

Months When Business Is Best in Principal Cities 

Peak Seasons in Different Lines of Business 

Best Hotels, with number of rooms, in 300 cities 

Table of Cash Discount Savings 

Price Range of Leading Stocks with Earning Records 

Security Yields at Varying Rates of Interest 

Digest of State Trade Mark Laws; Copyright Laws; Legal 
Protection of Ideas; Foreign Trade Mark Laws, ete. 

State Count of Dealers and Jobbers in Principal Fields 

Comparative Costs of Doing Business in Various Lines 

Number of Cities and Villages in the United States; Per- 
sonal Income Tax Return Statistics for 1925 and 1926; 
Jobbing Distribution Principal cities; Count of Autos, 
Manufacturers, Telephones, Electric Meters 

Table of Selling Prices Based on Costs to Get Net Profit 
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What They Say: 


“Pages 320 and 321 are worth 
more than the cost. I am greatly 
pleased with the whole book,” 
—W. H. Magoffin, President, 
Atlantic Drier & Varnish Com- 
pany. 

“Of great value, especially the 
table of railroad fares, Pullman 
rates, and the index to county 
buying power. Very helpful in 
planning our sales work and 
routing our representatives.” 
R. S. Ware, Fifth Avenue Cor- 
set Company. 

“Best thing of the sort I have 
ever seen—a convenient, orderly 
arrangement of important data. 
A eredit to your organization 
and indicates real appreciation 
of the practical needs of the 
executive.”—R. A. Barrows, Pro- 
motion Department, The Kansas 
City Star. 
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In Special Christmas Shipping Box—$5.00 


One dozen or more, $4.50 each, one hundred or more, $4.00 each. 
Individual name stamped on cover, 35c per copy extra. 


THE DARTNELL CORPORATION, 


Publishers of SALES MANAGEMENT and PRINTED SALESMANSHIP 


4656 Ravenswood Ave., Chicago 


Please send 


wwumubxecutive’s Personal Record Desk Books, in 


Christmas Gift Boxes. (Attach names if to be stamped in gold on cover.) 
[] Names Attached for Gold Stamping 
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Company 


Address 


Business Activity Index—Principal Cities 
Semamary of [mderadwa! Bond Debate by Menthe Posed Your Badong Jane 008 
In Millions of Dollaré 
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the merchant and to the customer, (And every wise merchant knows that 6 
benefit to the customer comes home to.roost as # benefit to his business.) 


AxYearly Profit from Slow Turning Stocks 
on » Given Investment 


[] Invoice Company [] Check. attached 
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WESTERN COMPANY’S 
DEALER MEETINGS 


(Continued from page 734) 


they have, invariably, met with 
success. 

One of the things this cam- 
paign has taught The Western 
Company is that the customers 
of the retail drug store do not ob- 
ject to being asked to buy. In 
some cases so much enthusiasm 
has been worked up in the retail 
store, that almost every salesman 
in the store has asked some of 
the customers several times dur- 
ing one drive, to buy Dr. West’s 
tooth brush. For example, when 
the drive is being conducted, a 
customer may come in the 
store today to get a prescription 
filled and be shown a Dr. West’s 
tooth brush. Tomorrow, he may 
come in to get a cigar, and be 


waited on by another salesman, 


who also suggests the purchase 
of a Dr. West’s tooth brush. The 
following day he may come in to 
buy a shaving brush or a can of 
talcum powder, and again be 
waited on by another salesman, 
who also suggests the purchase 
of a Dr. West’s tooth brush. 


Customers Like To Be Sold 


But if the customer bought a 
brush on the first day, he only 
has to tell the salesman he al- 
ready has one, and nothing more 
is said. If he did not buy a brush 
the first day, he is sure to be 
given other opportunities to buy 
before the drive is over. The 
company demonstrated beyond all 
doubt that customers do not ob- 
ject to this rather aggressive type 
of selling. Moreover, experience 
proved that the retail druggist 
who starts to simplify his stock, 
will more than likely become dis- 
couraged at the loss of sales and 
forget all about stock simplifica- 
tion, unless he maintains a high 
standard of personal salesman- 
ship in his store, and teaches his 
salesmen to sell what is in stock 
rather than to say, “I’m sorry, 
We are all out of that,” and let 
the customer walk out. 


“Management Week” will start 
October 24. More details will be 
ound in November 12 Sates 
MANAGEMENT. 
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NEW YORK CHICAGO 


Most Advantageous 
Coverage 


Use All Three Papers 
Save Four Cents 


THE INDIANAPOLIS STAR 
THE MUNCIE STAR | 
THE TERRE HAUTE STAR 


Special Representative 


KELLY-SMITH COM PANY 


BOSTON 


PHILADELPHIA 


The cap that makes friends— 
that helps to stimulate sales. 
4 turn easilyremoves—}( turn 
quickly and securely re-seals. 


Send for samples 


American Metal Cap Co. 
BROOKLYN, N.Y. 
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SALESMEN JADED? 


Send them Dartnell News-Photo 
Bulletins—the new kind with a 
surprise in every issue—and watch 
their reaction. Used by more than 
2,000 concerns every week. The 
best thing ever for getting a man 
to think along new lines and put 
zest into his work. Write the sales 
department for copies of recent 
issues. 


The Dartnell Corporation 


4660 Ravenswood Ave., CHICAGO 
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DO YOU SELL 


Furniture 
Hotel Equipment 
Building Materials 


The Young Women’s Christian 
Organization is now planning a 
tremendous building campaign. 


12 Y.W.C.A.’s are being built 
10 Y.W.C.A.’s are drawing up 
plans 
17 Y. W.C. A’sare in discussion 
stage 


The cost of these buildings will 
range from several hundred 
thousand to two and five million 
dollars a piece. 


Construction dates, etc., will be 


ti Specific information on Location, 
sent to firms requesting it. 


To get your share of the millions 
of dollars spent for building 
material and furnishings, reach 
the buying executives through 
the official national magazine— 


THE WOMANS PRESS 
600 Lexington Ave. New York City 
CLARA JANOUCH, Adv. Mer. 


emer 


Hotel Empire 


Broadway at Sixty-Third Street 
NEW YORK CITY 
M. P MURTHA, Gen. Manager 
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Go: 


cA NEW fourteen-story fire-proof 
structure containing every modern 
convenience and “Servidor” service. 


RATES: 


Room, private toilet - - $2.50 
Single Room with bath - 3.50 
Double Room with bath 5.00 


The location is unique: 


Subway, elevated, street cars, busses, all 
at door. Finest parking space in thecity. 
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A. B. P. Fall Meeting Mirrors 
Industrial Prosperity 


(Continued from page 747) 


employer, owner, and those de- 


pendent upon them in financial 


_ and other interested circles. High 


gross receipts and high profits, 


| are not always synonymous, A 
leading line in the machinery in- 


dustry 


recently ‘showed a_ net 


| turn-over amounting to fourteen 
| million dollars a year but a check- 
| up of the ten companies in that 


_ line indicated total profits of only 
| $130,000. 


The wage earners in 


| this industry and the tradesmen 
_ supplying their wants were nat- 
-urally prosperous but evidently 
so far as its stockholders were 


concerned the industry was really 


| ‘much ado about nothing.’ 


804] 


| line in 
44 per cent of the machinery 
lin: one 


| F. Abbott, 


“Horse and Buggy” Methods 


“As long as the ultimate pur- 
pose of business is profit, just so 
long is it necessary to be certain 
that the rumble of the busy ma- 
chinery is not due to slack belts 
and loose cogs and that its opera- 
tion yields something more than 
noise. 

“] ventured the opinion some- 


| time ago that in several of our 
| older 
| there 


industrial establishments 
are still too many ‘Aunt 
Sarahs.’ She was the good lady, 


| you will recall, who inherited a 


shoe factory and insisted that the 
plant continue to turn out high 
button shoes because ‘Uncle 
Ezra’ had made it pay with that 
the seventies. Nearly 


important industrial 
group is more than ten years old, 
which in these days of strenuous 


competition and constant change 
| threatens to get pretty close to 


the border line of industrial se- 
nility.” 

Other speakers were: George 
Woodruff, National Bank of The 
Republic; J. H. Bragdon, presi- 
dent of the Textile World; Charles 
executive director, 
American Institute of Steel Con- 


| struction; Alfred Kaufman, presi- 
dent Link-Belt Company; Wil- 


liam M. Richardson, Barrows, 
Richardson and Alley; Henry W. 
3ruere, vice president, Bowery 
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Savings Bank; Chapin Hoskins, 
Norman G. Shidle, Dr. Hollis 
Godfrey, O. C. Harn, Joseph S. 
Hildreth, Harry Hillman, E. T, 
Howson, and David Beecroft. 


OFFICE APPLIANCE 
FIRMS MERGE 


T has been officially announced 

that a merger of Underwood 
Typewriter Company and the El- 
liott-Fisher Company is under 
way. It is stated that Albert H. 
Wiggin, chairman of the Chase 
National Bank, Charles Hayden 
of Hayden, Stone & Company, 
Wertheim & Company and their 
associates, have acquired a sub- 
stantial interest in the common 
stock of Underwood Typewriter 
Company. 


The annual election of the St. 
Paul Sales Managers Association 
was held October 18, and the fol- 
lowing officers were elected for 
the new year: L. S. Autrey, presi- 
dent, Sanitary Food Manufactur- 
ing Company; H. H. Cowie, vice 
president, Curtis 1000, Inc.; S. G. 
Nyman, secretary, Finch, Van 
Slyck, McConville, and A. W. 
Logan, treasurer, Motor lower 
Equipment Company. 


Export sales of the General 
Motors Export Corporation will 
show an increase this year of 50 
per cent over 1926, according to 
a statement made by j. B. 
Mooney, vice president of the 
company, who recently returned 
to New York from Europe. 


Walther Buchen, president of 
The Buchen Company, Chicago 
advertising agency, recently sailed 
to Europe for a month’s business 
and pleasure trip. Mr. Buchen 
will cover England, France and 
Germany. 


Chas. C. Hommann, Jr., prest- 
dent of Hommann & Tarcher, 
Inc. New York advertising 
agency, has returned to his office 
after an illness of five months. 
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A. B. C. ELECTS NEW 
OFFICERS 


UMBERED among the 

principal speakers at the ban- 
quet of the Audit Bureau of Cir- 
culations convention held recently 
in Chicago, was Merle Thorpe, 
editor of Nation’s Business. 

That publishers did not wait 
for the government to regulate 
their business for them, was the 
statement made by Mr. Thorpe. 
American business, he said, 
would have been spared the cost 
and nuisance of 100 commissions 
and bureaus, had they used the 
same foresight manifested by the 
publishers. 

He also asserted that the 
standardization of circulation 
through the bureau had provided 
one of the greatest stabilizing in- 
fluences to business in recent 
years. It has made possible, he 
pointed out, the expansion of na- 
tional advertising, which,  to- 
gether with massed production 
and massed credit, provided the 
massed selling which is now vital 
to big business. 

The following officers were 
elected for the coming year: P. 
L. Thomson of New York, presi- 
dent; Ernest I. Mitchell, Chicago, 
secretary; E. R. Shaw, Chicago, 
treasurer; F. R. Davis, New 
York, first vice president; S. R. 
Latshaw, New York, second vice 
president and David B. Plum, 
New York, third vice president. 

The election of directors re- 
sulted as follows: 

Advertising Division — Stanley 
E. Baldwin, Willard Storage Bat- 
tery Company; S. E. Conybeare, 
Armstrong Cork Company; F. R. 
Davis, General Electric Com- 
pany; L. B. Jones, Eastman Ko- 
dak Company; P. L. Thomson, 
Western Electric Company; W. 
K. Towers, Paige Motor Car 
Company_of Detroit. 

Advertising Agents — Frank 
Hermes, Blackman Company. 

Newspaper Division — Walter 
A. Strong, Chicago Daily News; 
J.C. Dayton, Hearst publications. 

Magazines —S. R. Latshaw, 
Butterick Company. 

Farm Papers — E. T. Meredith, 
Meredith publications. 

Business Papers — E. R. Shaw, 
Power Plant Engineering. 
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A NEW HOTEL WITHOUT “Ups”! 


—it’s never been done before! 


ONE PRICE FOR ALL 
THE ROOMS 


HE 12-story fireproof 

Cornish Arms Hotel, 
just opened, has eliminated 
all the hokum of “up” 
prices. This convenient 
and comfortable new hotel 
has only one price for a 
single room and _ bath, 
$3.00 per day. Double room 
for two, with bath, $4.50. 
Remember, there are no 
“ups.” There’s a bath 
with every room: 340 
rooms to select from. Ex- 
cellent restaurant service 
at moderate prices. 
5 minutes to Times Square, 5 minutes to Penn. Station, 


8 minutes to Grand Central, and near all Steamship Lines. 
Come and Compare! 


CORNISH ARMS HOTEL 


WEST 23d STREET, at Eighth Avenue 
NEW YORK 
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‘Binders TRAVELING 
| fer Sales SALES MANAGER 
| Management || WANTED 


To do the work heretofore done in the field 
by the General Sales Manager. Two men 
have previously tried this work, and failed, 


thirteen copies of the } therefore, this is an opportunity only for a 
a ‘ man who has demonstrated his ability in simi- 
magazine. Each issue as lee week. 


| 
| Each binder will hold 


| received can be easily 
|| and securely fastened 


in the binder which will | REQUIREMENTS: 
open flat like a book. 


|| At least ten months traveling over large 


afford them proper coaching. 


Made of heavy, durable | | territory each year. 
material and bound in Ability to select salesmen who can success- 
fully negotiate large deals, employ them on a 
= | . . . . : 
SUPER-FINISH ART } commission basis without drawing account, and 
LEATHER. The cover | 


is finished in two-tone 


| 

| 

| , Ability to locate prospects with money and 
|| dark brown Spanish 


sell them quickly a proposition involving the 


| grain, withlettering and investment of large sums in equipment. 

| panels, antique bronze. Wide business training, mature judgment, 
| : é | absolute honesty, plenty of guts, and good 
|} You will want a binder | health. 
|| for your desk or library. THE COMPENSATION: Moderate salary, 


expenses,. and a share of the profits that will 
| make the connection attractive and the work 
| Price, $2.00 each, postpaid interesting. 

A personal interview at the factory located 
in the south will be arranged at our expense 


SALES MANAGEMENT with the applicant whose qualifications best 


meet our requirements. Tell the whole story 


in your first letter, which will be treated in 
MAGAZINE strict confidence. Box M-1020, SALES MANAGE- 
4660 Ravenswood Avenue MENT, 4660 Ravenswood Ave., Chicago. 
CHICAGO, U.S.A. 
I a i cera et Die 
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PAYMENT PLANS FOR 
SALESMEN. 


(Continued from page 768) 


the higher-revenue customers and 
are not spending the greater part 
of their time with the easy, low- 
revenue business. The task-and- 
bonus system has put new ideas 
into the minds of salesmen on 
the subject of price-cutting. I 
think you will be interested to 
know that our salesmen — 600 to 
700 — are delighted with it and 
are working better and making 
more money than they ever made. 
We have more men in the $100- 
a-week class than we ever had 
in the history of our business. 


Keeping the Salesmen Sold 


“T do not recommend the task- 
and-bonus system for any busi- 
ness that has not a very clear and 
firm sales policy which classifies 
customers and terms. It has 
shown us a number of spots in 
our sales policies which needed 
fixing and clarifying, so that the 
salesman’s aggressiveness, or his 
desire to withhold from the cus- 
tomer the terms to which the cus- 
tomer was rightfully entitled, 
could not intervene between the 
good relations of the customer 
and the company, for the benefit 
of the salesman.” 

I am sure of one thing in con- 
nection with any method of com- 
pensation, and that is that it’s 
necessary to keep your men thor- 
oughly sold on the plan. It is 
necessary to give them a sufficient 
amount of data and information 
so that they always know where 
they stand. No plan of compen- 
sation will work if the way it is 
worked is not understood by the 
men. No plan will work at its 
best unless the men believe in it. 
The duty of the management is 
to sell the method to the men. 
Before this can be done the 
method itself must be sound and 
fair. If you give your men a 
sufficient amount of information 
about your plan of compensation, 
whatever it is, so that they will 
always know how they are meas- 
uring up, almost any method of 
compensation — or any combina- 
tion of several methods — which 
fits your particular business can 
be used with satisfaction. 
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Personal Service and Supplies 


Classified Rates: 50c a line of seven words; minimum $3.00. No display. 


MANAGEMENT, 


EXECUTIVES WANTED 


IF YOU ARE OPEN TO OVERTURES 
for new connection, and qualified for a salary 
between $2,500 and $25,000, your response to 
this announcement is invited. The under- 
signed provides a thoroughly organized service, 
of recognized standing and reputation, through 
which preliminaries are negotiated confiden- 
tially for positions of the calibre indicated. 
The procedure is individualized to each client’s 
personal requirements; your identity covered 
and present position protected. Established 
seventeen years. Send only name and address 
for details. R. W. Bixby, Inec., 118 Downtown 
Building, Buffalo, New York. 


A SALES MANAGERSHIP WILL BE 
open immediately for a man at present em- 
ployed and thoroughly capable of developing 
dealer organization and sales in domestic util- 
ity field. Salary $10,000 to $12,000. Address 
Box M-1032, SALES MANAGEMENT, 4660 Ravens- 
wood Ave., Chicago. 


POSITIONS WANTED 


COMPETENT TRAFFIC MANAGER 
well posted in all traffie and shipping prob- 
lems, wishes position to take charge of the 
traffic work of a lively manufacturer and keep 
distribution costs at the minimum through 
correct handling of their work. Box M-1022, 
SALES MANAGEMENT, 4660 Ravenswood Ave., 
Chicago. 


SEASONED SALES EXECUTIVE WITH 
14 years of experience in selecting and devel- 
oping salesmen — thorough knowledge of sales 
promotion and merchandising methods — is 
available for immediate connection. Excellent 
references gladly furnished. Address Box 
M-1030, SALES MANAGEMENT, 4660 Ravenswood 
Ave., Chicago, Il. 


Index to 


Ajax Photo Print Corp 
American Metal Cap Company.eccccceccccccccccccceccne 
American Telephone & Telegraph C 

Art Book Binding Company. 

Associated Business Papers. 
Associated Dailies of Florida 


Bailey Company 
George Batten Company, Ince... 

Benson, Gamble, Johnson & Read... 
Boston Globe 
Buffalo News 
Burroughs Publications ~.ccee..cccccccesscssssssssssssseesssseceeeneccennes 
Butterick Publishing Co 
Chicago Tribune 
Christian Science Monitor 
Cincinnati Post 
Collier’s 
Columbus Dispatch 
Cornish Arms Hotel 
Courier Journal and Louisville Times..... 
Crooks Terminal Warehouse Company. 


Daily Oklahoman & Times. 
Empire Hotel 
Farm Life 
Wm. L. Fletcher, Inc 


J. J. Gibbons 
Good Housekeeping .... 


Indianapolis News 
Indianapolis Times 
Industrial Publications 
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POSITIONS WANTED 


SALES MANAGER OR ASSISTANT. 
Now employed as assistant sales manager ¢or. 
poration with sales force of 50 men. Have 
held position six years, previously selling on 
road. Desire to make early -connection with 
Chicago or other mid-west concern. Box 
M-1034, SALES MANAGEMENT, 4660 Ravenswood 
Ave., Chicago. 


REPRESENTATIVES WANTED 


~ SALES REPRESENTATIVES TO INTRO. 
duce new method washing machine. Gets 
clothes snow-white in five minutes without 
rubbing or wear. Cannot injure the most deli- 
eate fabric. Wender worker needed in every 
home. Quick seller, earning you big money, 
advancement, bonus. Complete training given 
Handy Washer Works, 11 Industrial Building, 
Syracuse, N. Y. 


SALES PROMOTION 
$50 TO $50,000 DAILY SALES DEVEL- 
oped during 28 years for clients by our direct 
mail plans, copy, campaigns. One _ product, 
1923, an idea, this year $100,000 orders booked, 
Fifty year old concern desired 50 national 
representatives in 1925; we produced 40 in 
three months. 700 dealers in 10 months, at $38 
each, for another. Ten years Sales Promotion 
Manager, Larkin Co. Submit sales problems 
for free diagnosis... James C. Johnson, 119 
Woodbridge Ave., Buffalo. 


ADVERTISING AGENCIES 


ADVERTISERS’ RATE GUIDE FREE. 
86-page Directory showing classified and Dis 
play rates of best producing newspapers and 
magazines. Other information. We can place 
your advertisement in any publication at low- 
est rates. Our experience saves you money. 
Checking copies guaranteed. Write for Free 
Directory. E. - BROWN ADVERTISING 
AGENCY. Dept. 1247, 140 S. Dearborn St., 
Chicago, Illinois. 


Advertiser 
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Memphis Press-Scimitar .......... ne 
Michigan Book Binding Company 
David J. Molloy Company 


National Map Company. 
National Outdoor Adv. 
Newark News 
Newspapers Film Corporation 
Orleans Times-Picayune 
York American .... 
York Journal 
York News 
York World .............. 


Omaha World-Herald . 


Premium Service Company... =e 
Previdenee Jourhal 


Facing 78: 
i 


Richmond News-Leader ..ecccmagecenrcnennnnnnnne 


San Antonio Express. 
R. E. Sandmeyer & Company. ....cccocccccccscernnnnen 
Simmons-Boardman Pub. Co.. 

Standard Paper Company 

Standard Rate and Data Service.. 

Star League of Indiana... .s 


Taxi Weekly 
Textile World 
Troy Record 


U. S. Printing & Lithograph Co........ 


Washington Times 
Woman’s Press ~...ccccco 


duertising Agents 
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